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The largest soybean planting in Ameri- 
can history is popping up through the 
soil of the U.S. A. 


Uncle Sam asked for a 54% increase 
in soybean production this year—and 
the American farmer is out to see that 
he gets it. 


Often referred to as ‘‘Jack’s Beanstalk”, 
because of its spectacular growth from 
an Oriental curiosity to a $200,000,000 
cash crop, the soybean plant counts 
heavily in Uncle Sam's war plans. While 
the bulk of the crop will go as before to 
fattening cattle and making hens lay 
more eggs, a big share will go to the 
war effort. 


Airplanes need soybean meal for plastic 
parts; the Navy wants soybean oil paint; 
the tire industry must have the “‘lethicin” 
from the soybean for bullet-proof tires 
for armored cars; war workers look to 


LIP gm 
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the soybean for protection, in the form 
of plastic helmets; shipyards call for soy- 
bean glue to laminate hulls and decks of 
those rip-roaring mosquito boats. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, with farmers 
and processors, looks with gratification 
on the new importance of the soybean. 
The Railroad was an early pioneer in the 
development of soybean production and 
markets. So great was its faith in the 
future of this new crop that in 1937 it 
designed and completely outfitted the 
first Soybean Exhibit Car. That car 
toured practically every agricultural 
county in 18 states. RESULT: Soybean 
planting shot way ahead, and has con- 


tinued to do so ever since. 


Today Pennsylvania Railroad serves an 
area producing 73% of this year’s crop 
—and its cars will be on hand to roll 
“soybeans to victory”. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 








More than 150 uses shown here$ Interior of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Soybean Exhibit Car. Farmers could 
scarcely believe their eyes when they saw in how many 
forms the soybean was being used commercially. The cat 
itself was fully decorated with an all-soybean-oil paint. 





Saving vital metals for war needs! Many plastics were 
unknown until recent years but today this vast new in- 
dustry permits non-metallic compositions to serve in 
numerous ways in place of badly needed metals. And 


soybeans playa big part in this conservation program 4s - 


soybean meal is a fine basic material for plastics. 





Big mills from little beans grow! This great milling 
plant on the Pennsylvania Railroad is one of many that 
have come into existence since the development ©' the 
“miracle bean’’. Over half a million people now derive 
income from the production and processing of soybeans. 
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Chevrolet, America’s Foremost Volume 


Producer of Cars 


and Trucks, Has Devoted Its Skills and Resources to Victory! 


America’s armed might is making its 
inspiring strength felt round the 
globe. Wherever our soldiers take 
the field, Chevrolet-built equipment 
serves them well—for Chevrolet- 
built is quality-built. 


And quantity-built as well, to 
supply constantly-expanding needs. 
In huge plants the nation over—now 
expanded even beyond their peace- 
time proportions—skilled Chevrolet 
craftsmen work diligently for our 
country. 


Their output can be measured 
only in multi-millions of dollars— 
for war censorship prohibits reve- 


lation of actual production figures. 


Sleek-winged bombers now are 
powered by Chevrolet-built Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engines. 


Rugged, durable Army trucks 
which Chevrolet has engineered and 
built in multiple thousands for the 
past many months are aiding Ameri- 
ca’s fighting men in every branch of 
the Service, everywhere in the world. 


Armor-piercing shells, produced 
in vast quantities by Chevrolet, 
scream defiance wherever man chal- 
lenges freedom. An ever-increasing 
number of aluminum forgings for air- 
planes .. . together with many other 


different kinds of parts for other war 
producers, both within and without 
General Motors .. . are flowing from 
the great Chevrolet factories. 


As our armed forces increase, so 
is Chevrolet bolstering its gigantic 
production army. Employment is 
increasing with each passing week. 
The contribution of these craftsmen 
to the national war program is tre- 
mendous now and will continue to 
grow day after day. 


Accustomed to thinking and oper- 
ating on a volume basis, Chevrolet 
report to 


proudly presents _ this 


America. 
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Published in The greatest 
thisspace starofthe 
screen! 


every month 





“And what,’’ asked James Russell 
Lowell, “is so rare as a day in June?” 


: ~*~ w* *&* * 
This has always worried us because 
there are thirty of them. 

* * * * 
However, we do agree that “then, if 
ever, come perfect days.”’ 


x *«* *& * 
And on one of those perfect days you 
should see the perfect picture, ‘Tortilla 
Flat’. Based on John Steinbeck’s best- 
selling novel. 


* * * * 
A more mirthful group of folk than 
dwell, and love, and gambol in the place 
called Tortilla Flat you never did see. 











There are new laurels to pin on Spencer 
Tracy as Pilon—an authority on those 
three essentials of the gay life— Wine, 
Women and Song! . 


: ~*~ *« *& * 
There’s Hedy Lamarr, as Dolores. They 
call her “‘Sweets’’. You’ll soon see why. 


* * * * 
There’s John Garfield, as Danny, who 
inherited two houses and a watch. But 
his eye for an attractive female was his 
own to begin with. 


* * * * 
Others? Lots of them, and all good. 
Frank Morgan, Akim Tamiroff, Donald 
Meek, Connie Gilchrist, Henry O'Neill. 
A veritable galaxy. The director? A fel- 
low named Fleming. Victor Fleming. 
Maybe you’ve heard of some of his 
many pictures—‘“Gone With The 
Wind”, for instance.‘‘Captains Coura- 
geous”’ too. A capable chap, you'll 
agree. Screen play by John Lee Mahin 
and Benjamin Glazer. 
* * * 


musical ‘‘Ship 
Ahoy’’. Coming to 
you in a breeze on 
waves of laughter 
with a cargo of stars 
and songs and 
swing-tunes and 
saucy sirens. The si- 
‘ rens are ship-shape. 

a * * * 
DPR Salutes to the care- 
free crew: Eleanor 
Powell, Red Skelton, Bert (Stage-Star) 
Lahr, Virginia O’Brien and the justly-fa- 
mous Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra. 

2 * © 
Ahoy there Director Eddie Buzzell and 
screen play writer Harry Clork for a 
see-worthy entertainment. 
ww 

To “Tortilla Flat” and 
“Ship Ahoy” Leo gaily §& 
tips his new bonnet. Ge 
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On the horizon also 
“i is Leo’s speedy | 
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i We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair Play this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our Taith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sball 
not attempt to adjust disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint 

When ordering always say, *‘l saw your advertisement 
in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife,"’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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A Declaration of War 





of The United States of America 


ORE than two million American young men 
M have gone to war! They have set aside their 
hopes and dreams. They have left comfortable 
homes. Postponed careers. Declared a moratorium 


on life! 


Turned abruptly from the ways of peace—they are 
now digging ditches, building roads, peeling potatoes, 
swabbing decks, emptying garbage, drilling, training— 
learning to shoot! 

They are Americans. They went cheerfully—went 
where they were sent, and no questions asked. Rich 
and poor. Republicans and Democrats. Catholics and 
Protestants, Jews and Gentiles, white and colored. 
Wealth, position, religion, color, politics—these don’t 
matter when the question is one of freedom or slavery. 

There are no limitations on the hours these boys 
work now. They’ve got a grim, tough job to do, and 
they’re doing it—like men! 

They’re learning things every day—these boys we 
say we cherish. Learning a lot of things we should 
know—but stupidly refuse to admit. 

They’ve learned that courage alone is a thin weapon 
against Axis planes and tanks. 

They’ve learned the brutal, bloody cost of haggling 
and arguing and debating and stalling. 

They’ve learned the tragedy of losing for want of a 
few extra bombers in the right place at the right time. 

They’re learning the brutal, bloody cost of haggling 
and arguing and debating and stalling—while our sons 
die! 

We stood on the curb as they left. We cheered. We 
went with them to the station—and shed a few tears. 
We drove home in our cars—to warm firesides. Then in 
a week or two—we stormed the stores when the demand 
for cloth to clothe them removed the cuffs from our 
pants! 

In God’s name, America—let’s be men—at least as 
big as our sons! 


We are the unarmed forces of the United States. 
No one of us is without responsibility—or duty! 


While we haggle about higher profits, wages, or the 
closed shop—our sons are being slaughtered! 


We live our comfortable lives back of the ramparts 
they watch. If they fail—there will be no life—but 


slow, living death! 


Our supreme duty—our only duty is to deliver to 
these young men the planes, tanks, guns and ships they 
need. Deliver them at top speed—and work as many 
hours making them—as they willingly work using them. 


They are out there now. Waiting with the coming of 
each dawn. And for their courage—their bravery— 
their sacrifice—they’ve asked just one thing of us— 
“Don’t let us down!” 


This is our unequivocal answer—We, too, will answer 
the call to battle. WE DECLARE WAR! War on par- 
tisanship. War on all political intrigue. War on special 
privilege. War on blindness and bickering. 


We demand that every citizen of the United States, 
in or out of Government, in or out of management, in 
or out of labor, shall exert every human effort toward 
the production of war munitions and supplies in maxi- 
mum quantity at maximum speed and at minimum cost. 


As a sacred duty to our armed forces—and to the 
Government and the people—we the unarmed forces 
will wage war on excessive profits on war contracts for 
munitions or supplies. And we demand full and de- 
tailed public exposure of all violations. 


We will wage war on all rules, regulations or agree- 
ments which may prevent any worker on any war con- 
tract for munitions or supplies, from working as many 
hours or as many days or as he or she is willing to 
work, or doing as much work as he or she wants to do 
to increase production—so long as normal health safe- 
guards are maintained. And we demand full and de- 
tailed public exposure of organizations and individuals 
responsible for obstructing production or levying tribute 
from those patriotic workers who want to help with 
their hands in the winning of this war. 


We will wage war on all acts or failure to act, by mem- 
bers of the U. S. Senate or House of Representatives, 
which permit or encourage representatives of either 
capital or labor to increase costs or obstruct production 
on war materials. And we demand full public exposure 
of any member of Congress guilty of failure to protect 
our armed forces and our people against saboteurs of 
production in either group. 


The signers of this call to battle are not concerned 
with political partisanship. We are neither for nor 
against any employer or group—nor any group of 
employees. 


We are concerned with action! Full, unbridled, 
speedy action! And we propose to devote ourselves to 
these tenets—as a sacred trust. We promise, that when 
men die needlessly—the responsibility shall be firmly 
placed—insofar as it is within our ability to place it. 


To our Commander-in-Chief, the President of the 
United States—to the armed forces and the people, we 
pledge ourselves to this unalterable purpose for the 
duration of this war. 





This Declaration of war is being circulated for signature by all leading national organizations. The signed Declarations 

will be bound and forwarded to the President and the Congress of the United States in the belief that such a strong ex- 

pression of public determination will get ACTION. Farm Journal will furnish a copy of this Declaration with space for 
signatures to farm organizations upen request. 
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SHE RAISED A GRAND CHAMPION! 











Evelyn Asay, pretty 18-year-old Illinois girl has had a thrill that thousands of farmers and 
cattle breeders dream of for a lifetime. At the 1940 International Livestock Show in Chicago 
she watched “‘Sargo” the sleek Hereford steer she had raised from a calf, win a Grand Champion- 
ship over 2,000 entries of all breeds. “Sargo” brought Evelyn over $4,000, which she is using to 
finish her education at Frances Shimer Junior College, and to help her father buy a farm of his own. 








but she finds time, too, for fun. She loves out- 
door life, especially camping, hunting and fishing. Evelyn says, “The kind of a breakfast leat has 
a lot to do with the way I feel all morning. I like a big bow! of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with some 
fruit and plenty of milk. Not only tastes best but helps keep me on my toes. And Mom says it’s 
economical since the price of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes hasn't gone up.” 


: “ ” 
: SLES : Se Sele Evelyn gets up early, works and studies hard, 
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| WHOLE GRAIN 


natural or restored 
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A big bow! of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with some fruit and lots 
of milk. It gives you VITAMINS, MINERALS, PROTEINS, FOOD- 
ENERGY, plus the famous FLAVOR of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
that tastes so good it sharpens your appetite, makes you want 
to eat. Hits the spot for lunch, supper, bedtime, too. Also ask 
for it in hotels, restaurants, dining cars. 





US NUTRITION FOOD RULES 











| kind of world that 





ALL OF US 





HE WAR hasn’t 
been won yet, 
but men are begin- 
ning to talk of the 


is to follow, and of 
the part the United 
States will play. I 
do not like all of the 
talk I have heard. Wheeler McMillen 





There seems to be 

an idea that the United States must ex- 
pect indefinitely to run a sort of world- 
wide WPA, and to show other nations 
how to raise and make things they can 
sell to this country. For the safety and 
peace of the world a course much more 
intelligent than that must be planned. 
Uncle Sam must become neither Uncle 
Shylock nor Uncle Sap. 

* 

I do not believe the United States has 
to lower the American standard of liv- 
ing in order to help other nations to raise 
theirs. All the world is going to be in 
need. The answer is not to open our mar- 
kets wide to cheap competition. On the 
contrary, instead of aiding other coun- 
tries to export to us, the United States 
after the war should aid them to raise 
and make more of the things they need 
for themselves. There is far more hope 
in free production than in free trade. 
Let’s improve the United States by be- 
coming much more self-contained than 
we have been, and at the same time help 
other nations to produce likewise for 
themselves. Increase production every- 
where, then all the peoples of the world 
will have more. 

* 

Some countries lack resources to pro- 
duce all they need. They are the so-called 
have-not nations. For them, both more 


| production and more trade with other 


countries will be desirable. A few coun- 
tries, like the United States, which can 
be highly self-sufficient, should under- 
stand the use of that advantage. Such 
countries should not be expected to fol- 
low the same policies as the smaller have- 
nots, to whom trade is vital. The more 
nearly any country can approach self- 
containment the more trade it will ac- 
tually do with other nations. 


* 


A definite provision of such a post-war 
production program should look toward 
adequate wages and rewards to the farm- 


| ers and laborers who do the work. The 
| international trade philosophy requires 
| exploitation of labor. Asia’s coolies, pro- 


ducing for export, were held down to two 


| dimes or a quarter a day. Producing for 


themselves and their own countries, aided 
by the highways and airways, steel mills 
and steam shovels the United States 
should help them to earn, their wages 
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ean eventually rise toward the levels of 

the effective workers who have such tools. 
* 

Disastrous indeed would be a postwar 
policy of trying to hold the world to- 
vether by grants from the American 
pocketbook. It would be nothing short of 
tragic to leave the postwar arrangements 
in the hands of men who can think of no 
better method, I believe that sane states- 
manship can enable Americans to lift 
standards of living over the rest of the 
world while, at the same time, the United 
States is made more prosperous. And the 
less poverty there is after the war, the 
longer the peace can be kept. 


~*~ fr Ff 


WHATEVER forms of international 
co-operation the United States attempts 
with other after the war, 
principle must be paramount. The inde- 
pendent sovereignty of this nation must 
in no way be abridged or made de- 
pendent upon any other nation or group 


nations one 


of nations. 
x * & * 


RECENTLY the American Society of 
Farm Managers issued a brief document 
which merits earnest study by any farmer 
who wants to get and keep ahead in these 
changing times. Called “Agricultural 
War Policy,” this statement is built out of 
the hard experience of a body of men 
who make their livings by making farms 
pay. Set forth are not only principles for 
individual farmers but elements of an 
agricultural program for the future. 

o 


Professional farm 
lands for owners who live elsewhere. In 
order to stay in business they must han- 
dle farms efficiently enough to earn their 
and improve the profits besides. 
Their Society has set up high standards 
which members must meet in order to be 
accredited as managers and appraisers. 


managers 


fees 


The general good of agriculture was 
their purpose in preparing and publish- 
ing the “Agricultural War Policy.” If 


any reader wishes a copy, I shall be glad 
to obtain one for him. 
* 


The clients of the professional farm 
managers are, of course absentee owners. 
The managed farms in most areas are 
able to choose from the best of tenants, 
because the tenants have learned that on 
these farms they make money, too. In 
view of this, I have recently suggested to 
some of the professional managers that 
they consider selling their guidance to 
men who want to become owners, as well 
as to absentee landlords. They might find 
wider field, and one in whieh 
certainly they could take even greater 
satisfaction. The more resident farm own- 
ers there are, the better this country will 
become. 
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We're alert for dirt, grease and 
road scum on our Car’s precious 
finish —for the duration! Why, 
even a busted bug plays hob 
with the enamel, says my Missus 
— breaks it down, makes way 
for rust and deterioration. She 
read that in a service manual so 
it’s straight from headquarters! 


Cars come clean, yes, and 
shine like new, with an easy 
application of Johnson’s 
Carnu. Ours did. And here’s 
the payoff — Carnu does both 
jobs at once in half the time 
—cleans and polishes in one 
application. Cleans chromi- 
um, too. Rub Carnu on just 
hard enough to loosen dirt— 
let it dry—wipe clean. Man, 
it gleams! 


Longer on looks is the car that 
gets a Carnu shampoo now and 
then. To give those good looks 
longer protection, apply a coat of 
Johnson’s Auto Wax. The shine 
will last longer. You’ll be in 
pocket on washings and upkeep. 
Get both Johnson’s Carnu and 
Auto Wax at auto supply stores, 
service stations, regular wax 
dealers. If you can’t obtain John- 
son’s Auto Wax, regular Johnson’s 
Wax will serve. It goes on almost 
as easily as Johnson’s Auto Wax. 
And all Johnson’s Waxes pro- 
vide positive protection! 


Tune in Fibber McGee and Molly— 
Tuesday nights—NBC 


ke new 
es vce CARMI! 


Made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
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Today You Need Your Druggist 
More Than Ever Before 


N many rural communities, the calling of 

local doctors to the armed forces has created 

a serious problem, because the farmer’s health is 

a matter of prime importance—to the nation as 

well as to himself and his family. You are in the 
front line of America’s war effort. 


Somehow it takes emergencies like this for folks 
to appreciate fully the invaluable service rendered 
by their druggist. His skill and training and 
unselfish devotion to the needs of his community 
are usually taken for granted. But just suppose he 
were not there—to answer emergencies, to fill 
your prescriptions, to dispense time-tried reme- 
dies for minor ills, to supply the scores of help- 
ful products so necessary in your home and 
on your farm. 


Your druggist doesn’t pretend or intend to take 
the place of your physician or veterinarian—but 
you'll find his store and his lore of knowledge 
helpful in keeping going by keeping healthy. 
Remember that when you let your health down, 
you let your country down. Visit your drug- 
gist frequently. 





KEEP YOUR LIVESTOCK LIVE STOCK 


Your cattle, pigs, fowl and other stock are important, 
too —as a source of profit to you and as weapons in your 
country’s war effort. The more they’re worked, the less 
resistant they’ll be to disease and parasites. There are 
many fine remedies available to help you guard their 
health. If your druggist doesn’t carry them, he’ll be glad 
to get them for you. Make your drugstore your head- 





quarters for animal remedies. 
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DEDICATED TO HELPING THE FARMER MAKE A BETTER LIVING — AND MAKE THAT LIVING BETTER 
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OHN L. LEWIS, troubled by chemi- 

cal workers threatening to leave his 
e7 new over-all union, now hears that 
members of his United Dairy Farmers 
want to follow. UDF claims 28,000 new 
members in Wisconsin, based on action 
of the rules committee of the Wisconsin 


Co-operative Milk Pool, which recom- 
mended that the ~ pool members join 
Lewis. Forty farm organizations in five 


eastern states are backing Free Farmers, 
Inc., in fightine Lewis, a Baltimore meet- 
ing announced June 3. 

Fat Carlots which would be shipped 
to the Chicago Stock Yards anyway about 
the week after Thanksgiving will com- 
pete for prizes (market stock only) in 
the yards this year, since the Interna- 


tional had to be called off. 


Kok-Sagyz “coax a geese” and 
you ll come close) from the 139 
pounds shipped by air from Russia, has 
been planted in 23 states and Alaska in 
10 different locations. Your tires will be 


(say 
seed, 





worn out before there can be enough rub- 
ber from this Russian dandelion to make 
new ones, but the hope is to establish 
American rubber 


another vegetable 


source, 


Pigs Bought a Farm in North Dakota 
this year. A renter there got 
enough money together to buy a pure- 
bred sow two years ago. The sow had 10 
pigs. Boars in the litter were traded off 
for gilts. Last year the gilts produced a 
crop. The young farmer raised enough 
feed to fatten them. This year he sold 
them for $2,800. It was enough to pay 
off his bank loan, buy the farm, fix up 
his car and invest in a few War Bonds. 


young 


A Dissenting Voice was that of Dr. 
Howard A. Streeter, veteran health officer 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, in a 
hearing that the state milk control board 
held on rules for distributing milk. After 
a dozen witnesses had asked for every- 
other-day delivery because of rubber 
shortage. Dr. Streeter charged: “Dealers 





in beer can get gasoline and tires to de- 
liver daily or oftener. Grocerymen are 
allowed to deliver daily. Dairymen for- 
tunate enough to have horses and milk 
wagons presumably are to be denied the 
privilege of daily delivery. After all, 
babies are more precious than gasoline 
and tires; and if with all the saving of 
rubber and gas you do not save the 
babies. you have gained nothing; in fact, 
you have lost heavily. Not half of the 
families in “Manchester have proper re- 
frigeration.” 


Need More Sugar? Be an orphan pig. 
Mrs. W. W. Bateman of Fort Lupton, 
Colorado, owned a sow that died after it 
gave birth to a large litter of pigs late in 
May. A veterinarian said to feed the pigs 
sugar and milk from a bottle. Mrs. Bate- 
man appealed to Fred Norcross, her 
county ration administrator, who tele- 
phoned state ration co-ordinator Wilbur 
Newton at Denver. Newton told him sick 
pigs could be considered entitled to sugar 
under the heading of “ill consumers” in 
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the rationing regulations, and Norcross 
said he would issue a special sugar ra- 
tioning card for the amount directed by 
the veterinarian in a signed affidavit set- 
ting forth the nutritional needs of the 
porkers. 


Sugar-Bush didn’t go in for rationing 
at all in New York state this spring. 
Maple syrup production there was the 
second highest in ten years. Wholesale 
prices average $2.03 a gallon. 


A Corn Planter owned by the Branek 
family, Pawnee county, Nebraska, seems 
destined to go on forever, like Tennyson’s 
brook. Bought in 1891, the planter has 
served three generations for 49 years. 
John Branek handed the planter down to 
son Edward, who in turn gave it to his 
son Wilbur, who planted his fields with 
it this spring. “Works fine,” says Wilbur. 


Brown Swiss breeders in Indiana do- 
nated the proceeds from sale of Memo- 
rial Day milk produced by the best cow 
in each herd to Hoosier war organiza- 
tions, including USO and Red Cross. 





Misdemeaning Cow lives in Montrose, 
Pa. A Susquehanna county jury found 
her guilty of assault and battery after 
a driver charged that she jumped a fence, 
ran into his auto and damaged it. 


Eggshells from egg-drying or freezing 
plants are being spread on farm land (as 
an equivalent for lime), by corn-belt 
farmers who live near the plants. 


War Pies sold a lot of U. S. Bonds at 
a recent Grange meeting in Wyoming. 
Women and children brought home-made 
pies to the Grange hall, auctioned them 
for as high as $11 apiece, then were paid 
off in War Stamps. 


Lamb Breeding Pools, started by Clin- 
ton county, Ohio, co-operatives ten years 
ago with a half dozen purebred rams, are 
paying whopping dividends. At recent 
sales on the Cincinnati Yards, the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Co. reports, lambs 
from the 12 Clinton county pools aver- 
aged $1.55 per head above the average 
for the rest of the market. 


Premier Seed Grower in Nebraska is 
John W. Rieschick, Richardson county, 
who has been so designated by the 
Nebraska Crop Growers’ Association. 
Hand-weeding of grain fields is only one 
painstaking step he takes in producing 
high quality farm seed At threshing time 
he uses the first load or two for feed, 
then runs the remainder through a fan- 
ning mill if necessary. 
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Puiling a Plow on the James Hamiter 
farm, six miles south of Dallas, Texas, 
is Vera, a 9,000-pound, 50-year-old Indian 
elephant. When Hamiter, a circus owner 
and animal trainer, entered the Army, 
Vera was left on the farm. She has been 
used to plow, pull stumps, move logs and 
get trucks out of the mud. Hard work 
falls on the man behind the plow, who 
must struggle to keep it from being 
jerked out of soil. Once the first furrow 
is made, Vera walks along like a well- 
trained plow horse. 


“Harvest Seed of alfalfa, the clovers, 


lespedeza, timothy, redtop and other 
grasses,” is the advice given Illinois 


farmers by agronomist J. C. Hackleman. 
“Seeding of plentiful supplies of forage 
crops is needed to improve soil fertility, 
prevent erosion and grow feed. Besides, 
any surplus seed can probably be mar- 
keted at favorable prices.” 


Surplus Wheat was brought back by 
truckers who recently took 330 (out of 
a total of 723) dismantled AAA corn 
storage bins from Hardin county, Iowa, 
to Kansas and Nebraska. Hardin county 
farmers bought the wheat for feed. 


Leakproof Containers made of cotton 
fabric will replace or supplement steel 
drums and tin cans before the war is 
over. That’s the promise of C. K. Everett 
of the Cotton Textile Institute. 


Belladonna is being grown on 60 farms 
(about 175 acres in all) in Dane county, 
Wisconsin, this summer. Supervising the 
undertaking is Thomas Beggar, who says 
growers are guaranteed $125 an acre for 
land rent and labor and 40 cents a pound 
for their crop. Expected yields are 500 to 
1,000 pounds per acre. 


No More “Express” Buses after July 1, 
according to orders handed down by ODT 
on June 9. Ruling is meant to save rub- 
ber, of course, but it may mean better bus 
service for villages and farms, especially 
along the main highways. 
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The Chicken Thief who stole chickens 
from George Ward, Cowley county, 
Kansas, surely didn’t enjoy eating them, 
for Ward found the thief’s upper plate of 
false teeth in the chicken house. 
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“Pre-cooled” Roasting Ears from the 
lower Rio Grande Valley appeared on 
‘Texas vegetable markets in May. It was 
pre-cooled by giving the ears an ice water 
bath immediately after they were pulled 
from the stalks. Buyers declared that this 
process preserved the flavor and made the 
corn stay fresh much longer. 


Horse Thieves can relax. The Garna- 
villo (lowa) Horse Thief Detective Asso- 
ciation, organized 74 years ago, has de- 
cided to call it quits. Membership in the 
association has been handed down from 
father to oldest son. None of the original 
members is living. Several of those who 
have just voted to disband are grandsons 
of the first riders. 


Most State Trade barriers will be 
knocked down “for the duration.” East- 
man, head of Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, recently held a meeting with 
state governors and commissioners, told 
them to find a solution and be quick about 
it. Most states will cover their eyes on 
“violations” of truck load and length 
laws as well as on some of their usual 
import restrictions. 





A Sugar Bowl equipped with chain and 
padlock is carried from farm to farm by 
cow-tester Fred Gardiner, who eats his 
meals at a different farm home each day 
as he tests cows for members of the North 
Hardin (lowa) Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association. 


After Paying 36% Interest (3% per 
month) to loan sharks, three West Vir- 
ginia farmers found out about the Pro- 
duction Credit Association. Now they 
pay 444% for their loans of $650, $800, 
and $1,250, and feel better. 


Shortage of Tires and labor has caused 
the University of Illinois College of Agri- 
culture to reduce its experimental corn- 
fields (located throughout the state) from 
12 to 5. 


Strawberry Jam at those tea parties 
the RAF hold after raids over Germany 
is made from American berries. Lease- 
Lend is buying up 36,000,000 lbs. of the 
fruit this year. Louisiana, with its biggest 
crop since 1931, has set up 8 processing 
plants with a capacity of 1500 barrels a 
day. The berries are packed whole with 
sulphur dioxide, 350 lbs. to the barrel. 
English manufacturers wash off the 
dioxide, cook the fruit with apple peel or 
red currants to bring the color back, turn 
it into jam. Southern growers got about 
8¢ a qt. from packers who held the gov- 
ernment contracts, 
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Front line or farm front, they're soldiers all 
in this fight for freedom. And on both fronts— 







the favorite cigarette is Camel 












CAMELS ARE 
MY FAVORITE. 
THEY'RE EXTRA 
MILD WITH A 
FLAVOR THAT 
ALWAYS HITS 


THE SPOT 




















Noah Green, well-known dairyman 


EXT time you buy ciga- 

rettes, get Camels. Not just 
because they’re America’s favor- 
ite,or because men in the service 
prefer them—but for your own 
personal smoking enjoyment, 
try Camels. 

Notice how slowly a Camel 
burns. That slower way of burn- 
ing means not only extra mild- 
ness and extra coolness, it also 
means more flavor. And no mat- 
ter how much you smoke, you'll 
find that full, rich Camel flavor 
never wears out its welcome 
—a Camel always tastes good. 
So join up today with Camels. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 












CAMELS SUIT 
ME BETTER 
ALL WAYS. THEY'VE 
BEEN MY STEADY 
SMOKE FOR 






CAMELS 
ARE FIRST IN 
THE FRONT LINE, 
TOO. ''0D WALK 
A MILE FOR A 
CAMEL’ ANY DAY! 












With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records 
in Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship’s Stores, Ship’s Service Stores, and 


Canteens.) ; 
Clifford Hunter, successful truck -farmer 


IMPORTANT TO STEADY SMOKERS: 


1 CAMELS 


ad 






contains 


LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands 














tested —less than any of 
them— according to inde- 
pendent scientific tests of 
the smoke itself! 
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| iene FARMER KNOWS the vital 
importance of farm machines 
in the winning of this war. The 
need for increased food produc- 
tion is urgent. So is the demand 
for machines to help plant, culti- 
vate, and harvest your crops. But because of 
the pressing demands of war production, new 
farm machines are going to be harder to get. 


This simply means that farmers must take 
the best care of the farm machines they have. 
They must make their present equipment last 
longer. They must take care of everything until 
we win the Victory. 


Now, more than ever, it is good business to 
conserve your equipment. More than that, it 
is your patriotic duty. Every machine you keep 
in working condition means that much more 
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@ Parts 

Ask the Dealer About Equipment 
You HAVE to Have — Now 


If you are “up against it” and really need new equipment 
for summer and fall, ask the International Harvester dealer 
to help you. He may have just what you want, or he may sug- 
gest a used machine. His reconditioned McCormick-Deering 
equipment has been carefully repaired and put in A-1 shape 
with Genuine IHC Parts and Service. You get full value 
when you buy new or used McCormick-Deering Tractors 
and Farm Machines. 
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Take Care of It and Make It Do 


material and manpower avail- 
able to make urgently needed 
guns, ships, planes, tanks, and 
ammunition. The money you 
save by keeping your equipment 
on the job is money to lend to 
Uncle Sam... money to buy WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS. That investment will DO A JOB FOR 
YOUR COUNTRY TODAY. Then, when the war 
is over and we return to the paths of peace, 
you will be in position to get the tractors and 
machines you'd like to buy now. 


IN WARTIME, KEEP AN EYE 
ON EVERYTHING! 


Know about lubrication and greasing; periodic inspections 
and adjustments; repainting; keeping bolts and rivets tight; 
replacement of worn parts. ... Protection against corrosion, 
warping, rotting, rodents, moisture, drying out. . . . Care of 
sheet metal and wooden parts. ... Care of canvases and cut- 
ter bars. ... Care of belts, chains, clutches, springs, bearings. 

. Care and proper inflation of rubber tires. . . . Seasonal 
check-ups and storage, efficient housing of machines. ... Over- 
night protection. ... Use of owner’s manuals and instruction 
books. . . . Safety precautions. ... The book offered you in the 
coupon below will help you keep an eye on everything. Keep it 
handy all year. Write for YOUR COPY today! 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicagp, Illinois 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ro FREE! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


t 
t 
t 
4 
t 
t Please send me a copy of your free 
: booklet: “Your Farm Equipment—Take 
‘ Care of It and Make It Do.” 
a 
i 
' 
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Around St. Paul, Minn., 300 communities know that farmers can save both rubber and money by hauling co-operatively. 


OU may never get to be President 
yi the United States, but the 

chances are that you will become 
a director in a shipping association dur- 
ing the next three months. 

There won’t be many more truck tires 
for civilian use before 1945. 

There are just 130,000 new trucks left 
in dealers’ garages. (Americans nor- 
mally buy 650,000 new trucks a year.) 

More to save wear on equipment than 
to save fuel, the whole country will 
probably go under gas rationing in late 
summer or fall. 

Yet there will be a million more tons 
of hogs, five million more tons of dairy 
products, and a lot more grain, produce, 
and wool than usual to move to market 
this fall. To get it there, farmers must 
pool their trucks, and “double on rubber.” 

Up at the gateway to the Northwest, 
stockmen discovered seven years 
ago that fewer trucks mean lower trans- 
portation costs, the system best suited 
to the emergency is set up and working 

even to the return-hauls. 

“There’s the heart of it.” O. Z. Rems- 
berg, Director of Organization for the 
Central Co-operative Association, pointed 
down across the grey checkerboard of the 
South St. Paul Stockyards to a_ half 


where 


Ky R. W. Howard 


dozen trucks tailed to a concrete platform. 
Men with forks and brooms spewed waste 
out of two red trailers. A_ wrist-thick 
stream of water and chemicals hissed 
across the slats of the other four. 

They'd stand in the sun for an hour. 
Sometime around noon, big Clayton 
Coyle of the Garvin, Minn., Shipping 
Association, the Nelson boys from the 
Thief River Falls country, L. E. Mosher 
from Sisseton, S. D., or any of 300 other 
north country drovers would step out 
of the showers at the Shippers’ Club, 
turn their blanket rolls back to Chet 
Jeness, and stroll down to the Club 
restaurant for a two-bit breakfast. 


Co-operate or Lose ’em 


One by one then, the 10 and 15 ton- 
ners would growl away toward the 
Truckers Warehouse Co-operative Asso- 
ciation at 2280 University Avenue, half- 
way between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
There Al Gudates, the dispatcher-solic- 
itor, would have some sort of a return 
haul ready to load. Coyle might fill his 
trailer with clothes hampers, nails and 
fifty housewifely orders going back to 
Garvin’s womenfolk from the Mont- 


gomery Ward store. The Nelsons might 
jam one of their slatted 30-footers with 
pink salt blocks for Thief River cattle- 
men. L. E. Glanville might take a load 
of binder twine back to a grain elevator . 
at Brainerd. Whatever it is, it goes. Farm- 
ers are doing twice as much work with 
half as many trucks. 

That’s the sort of thing that all agri- 
culture will probably have to come to 
this summer, or turn its trucks directly 
over to Uncle Sam. It’s true that farm- 
ers are exempt from the general orders 
for truck transportation recently laid 
down by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. But it’s equally true that there 
aren’t many more new trucks or tires. 
“Farmers will be kept on the exempt 
list only so long as they prove themselves 
capable of doubling up loads and work- 
ing co-operatively in getting stuff to and 
from town,” an official of ODT warned 
a meeting of farm truckers in Chicago. 

O. Z. Remsberg was at the meeting. 
So were officials of the National Live- 
stock Marketing Association, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association, the fruit co- 
ops around Benton Harbor, Mich., the 
milk co-ops of Wisconsin and Illinois. 

“Go on up and see Central,” Lee 
Quasey, traffic manager for National 
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Carnes, Remsberg and C. B. Crandall, Central’s president, 
study a map of the shipping associations (close-up above). 


Livestock, urged. “The big job in this transportation deal 
will be to get the facts back to the farm. Local War Boards 
aren't going to be enough to do the job. The initiative in 
crystallizing thought, and starting co-operation, must come 
from farmers themselves. Much depends on local conditions, 
and the same plan will not work everywhere. But the shipping 
associations around St. Paul are a fine example of the thing 
that’s got to be done everywhere, at once.” 


Community Ownership 

The 300 community shipping associations organized by Cen- 
tral Co-op, I discovered during the next week, is just “good 
business by farmers for farmers.” It is effective as a war model 
only because it is a money-saver to its members at any time. 

A generation ago there were more than 600 railroad shipping 
associations in the St. Paul market area. In 1921, they set up 
the first farm-owned commission company on the market, named 
it the Central Co-operative Association. Today, although but 
one of 30 firms in the Exchange Building, Central handles more 
than 30% of the yard’s total volume, and has been an important 
factor in pulling St. Paul’s receipts up to a neck and shoulder 
race with the old queen of all terminal markets, Chicago. 

Rail shipments began to slip in 1926 when the packers started 
to build country concentration yards. Yet nothing could be 
done about reorganization until more than 50% of any associa- 
tion’s receipts were hauled by truck. The Depression solved 
that. By 1933, auto finance corporations were doing a roaring 
business in trucks. Bankrupt farmers and village businessmen 
saw them as a means of making a comeback. 

Central Co-op began to revamp the old rail associations on 
a truck basis. That is, they sold the idea, supplied the figures 
and let the farmers themselves carry on. The local associations, 
spotted across four states, either leased trucks from local farm- 
ers or bought new ones and leased these to operators. Acting 
on Central’s advice, they licensed all trucks as Common Car- 
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riers, paid licensing fees and insurance premiums themselves. 

The St. Paul Stockyards Company, then headed by Tom 
Good, was quick to see the advantage. It built a 16-chute plat- 
form for trucks, opened it on “24-hour service” and put up the 
$100,000 Shippers’ Club, a two-story air-conditioned dormitory, 
restaurant and recreation hall that can sleep and feed 375 
drovers. Under the direction of Chet Jeness. veteran hotel 
man, the Club runs on Statler-standards “at cost.” Later the 
company built the washing and disinfecting stanchions for 
the use of trucks with a return haul. 


Fewer Trucks, Lower Costs 

Meanwhile, Central’s young manager N. K. Carnes got his 
head together with his field staff. They did some quiet figuring, 
and discovered that the fewer the trucks coming in from a 
community the lower the shipping costs. This didn’t jibe whole- 
hog with some of the popular notions about “free competition.” 
It did prove that competition is an excellent thing to a point, 
but that once past that point it becomes a sort of community 
WPA project with everybody half-starved and costs sky-high. 

Thereupon, the Association’s lawyers went down to Min- 
nesota’s Railroad and Warehouse Commission to fight against 
attempts to increase shipping rates. They were able to prove 
that current rates were high enough if equipment was run 
efficiently and had enough payloads in a year. Since then, the 
Association has preached full hauls through the use of big 
trucks that run on express train schedules along the main 
highways, using a system of “pickup” trucks and village con- 
centration yards. Consequently, some Minnesota and Dakota 
communities are sending more stuff to market on two or three 
association-owned trucks than formerly came down on 11 pri- 
vately owned jobs. 

The St. James Co-operative Shipping Association is a case in 
point. Revamped from a rail-haul group this spring, it has 
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The drovers read while the trucks are washed. 
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300 members who during the first month of operation routed 
more than 500,000 Ibs. of hogs and cattle to market on two 
15-ton trailer jobs. Returning home, the trucks carry most 
of the bulk goods for feed stores, grocers and machine dealers 
in the vicinity of St. James village, 135 miles southwest of 
St. Paul. Last year, 13 privately-owned trucks got a hand-to- 
mouth living from the same traffic. 


The Drovers’ Own 

The St. James Association’s drovers were just in time to 
cet in on this spring’s gabfests at the Shippers’ Club that 
gave birth to the Truckers Co-operative Warehouse Assn. A 
similar organization had been set up at the Fargo, N. D. yards. 
lhe drovers thought it would work at South St. Paul. They 
set up their own organization, incorporated it and elected 
Clayton Coyle president. Their warehouse opened for business 
on May 14. Within the week, they landed return-haul con- 
tracts with a half-dozen large firms in St. Paul and Min- 
ne apolis, 

“I'd say it is an excellent model,” an ODT executive in 
Washington told me during the last week of May. “There’s 
vot to be co-operation with a vengeance in farm transportation 
for the duration. A good many mistakes have grown up in 
the hauling business in recent years. There’s some proof of 
it in the 1940 census, which shows that farmers in the Corn 
Belt and the north central states own only about 10° as 
many trucks as they do passenger cars. On the Pacific Coast, 
in New England and in the middle Atlantic states, there are 
approximately half as many farm-owned trucks as there are 
passenger cars. The difference in the two areas may well be 
that between organized co-operation and hit-and-miss opera- 
tion. Certainly, the Corn Belt and north central states are 
the home of the shipping associations.” 

But it doesn’t follow that there will be the same differences 





St. James “pick-up” loads into the big trailer. 








One more bull and thev’re off to town, 





Al Gudates, pad in hand, shows the drovers orders for some 
of the return-hauls waiting for them at 2280 University Ave. 


this fall. In Ohio the Farm Bureau, Grange, fruit growers 
and stock feeders are working out a state-wide plan of truck 
co-operatives similar to the one operating at St. Paul. 


“Community Transportation” 

In New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Grange League 
Federation officials are working with local groups to set up 
Community Transportation Service. This organization expects 
to have between 1,000 and 1,500 trucks of 5-ton capacity or 
more registered for service by July 1. Under the agreement, 
owners pledge to make their trucks available to carry feed 
and other farm supplies in from rail-siding when needed. 
The carrier rate will be fixed by agreement between the or- 
ganization and the owner. 

In a dozen states, extending from Alabama to Indiana, Ex- 
tension Service officials, representatives of fruit and vegetable 
associations and buyers for chain stores have held state-wide 
meetings to urge the need for more compact transportation, 
and better packing and jcing of all fruit and vegetables moving 
into market. 

The railroads, instead of grousing over the loss of trade 
to trucks, are pitching in to help. They realize that if the 
war lasts another three years, the truck’s job will be that of 
a feeder-line to get crops and livestock to the nearest high-iron. 
Many railroaders feel that the midwest system of rail-truck 
pickup service, whereby trucks deliver farm stuff to track-side 
at a fee of 4c per cwt in a 10 mile radius, will be revived. 

All in all, as a Federal official neatly puts it, “a truck is 
just as good as its weakest tire.” Run co-operatively, it is 
a community asset. Run selfishly, half empty and with fre- 
quent, needless trips to town, it not only helps the Axis but 
places the rest of agriculture one seat nearer Federal control 
of all transportation, Meanwhile, around St. Paul, 300 com- 
munities know that the farmer can do his hauling co-opera- 
tively and save money doing it. 
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New world champion cow, Carnation Ormsby Madcap Fayne 


COWS AND SHEEP CATCH ON 


HOLSTEIN cow at Carnation Milk 

Farms, Seattle, Washington, has an- 
swered Secretary Wickard’s call for more 
milk by producing 41,943.4 pounds of 
milk (1,392.4 pounds of fat) in a year. 
This makes her the world champion milk 
producer of all breeds. 

The new champion’s name—Quiz Kids 
please note—is Carnation Ormsby Mad- 
cap Fayne. She is one of four full sisters 
to average over 34,000 pounds of milk 
and over 1,200 pounds of fat. The former 
world’s record (38,574.6 pounds of milk) 
was held by her paternal sister, Carna- 
tion Ormsby Butter King. 

Triplet Guernsey calves, named Wyn- 


ken, Blynken and Nod, are the contribu- 
tion made by a six-year-old Guernsey cow 
on Kenfleur’s Army Ford Farm, Cayuga, 
Indiana. Besides raising a big family, the 
cow produces 500 pounds of butter a 
year. 

A Shorthorn x Holstein cow on Adam 
Karges’ farm, Duncan, Nebraska, not to 
be outdone by any of the purebreds, has 
just delivered her sixth successive set of 
twin calves. 

James Sindelar, Schuyler, Nebraska, 
wondered how his Hampshire ewe, who 
had lambed four sets of triplets, would 
respond to “all-out” demands. She came 
through nobly—with quadruplets. 


AIRPLANE DUSTING IN WARTIME 


IRPLANE crop-dusting and spraying 
has its headaches this year, because 
of the government’s close scrutiny on all 
airplanes. If you doubt it, ask Archie 
Wilson, veteran flyer and a leading op- 
erator of planes used for dusting and 
spraying thousands of acres of peas, 
beans and other truck crops for Seabrook 
Farms in southern New Jersey. 

To get a plane into the air, he tele- 
phones the Interceptor Command on 
Long Island and reports: 

“Two planes going up to spray peas 
east of Salem, New Jersey. They'll be 
spraying till six o’clock.” 

There’s delay while the Interceptor 
Command takes down the serial numbers 
of planes and names of pilots and relays 
the message to all who should know. 
There’s more delay while Wilson’s call is 
being switched to an army base in south- 
ern New Jersey, so as to get clearance. 
Then when the army base says “Go,” he 
has to go through the same thing with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. It runs 
up a nice telephone bill. 

That isn’t all. To save flying back to 


Seabrook Farms airport every few min- 
utes for another 800-pound load of spray, 
a truckload of spray is hauled to an im- 
provised landing field near Salem. When 
the plane comes down to refill, somebody 
is sure to call the Interceptor Command 
and report “foreign planes.” That means 
another round of telephoning to make 
sure the “foreign planes” are Wilson’s 
crop-dusting rigs. As likely as not, army 
planes come to investigate—the Army is 
taking no chances. 

The slow-flying, pest-fighting planes are 
hard for army planes to spot, because 
they stick close to the ground—going un- 
der electric light wires, skimming the 
tops of fence rows and hedges. When 
they turn on the dust or spray, the army 
flyers can see them. One of Wilson’s crew 
was spraying recently while two P-40’s 
circled high overhead. His plane had 
reached the end of the field, cleared the 
treetops and was banking to go back 
across the field. Suddenly the two Army 
planes shot past at 300 miles an hour, 
one on each side, just over his head. His 


nerves are good. 


A SACRIFICE FOR WAR 


EEKING new homes are 43 farm 

families from Utah’s Clearfield area. 
embracing the richest agricultural lands 
in the state. Like so many farmers else- 
where, they are giving up their homes 
and lands to make way for a government 
war project, a $35.000.000 naval supply 
depot, largest in the country. 

Farmers fought this project at first, 
but when naval officials said the site was 
the only one in the West that met their 
requirements, they voted unanimously to 
sacrifice the fruits of their toil and the 
toil of their fathers—a thousand acres 
that have produced Utah’s finest sugar 
beets, tomatoes, peas and fat cattle. 

Said G. H. Holt, one of the property 
owners and president of the Clearfield 
town board: “Only a lack of understand- 
ing of the vital nature of the location of 
the depot on our property caused us to 
hesitate in this matter. We understood 
that a production of food was of first im- 
portance in the nation, and we wanted to 
do our part in the war effort by keeping 
our lands under cultivation. But the Pres- 
ident and the naval department have as- 
sured us that the supply depot is essential 
for national safety. Now we are ready to 
do what every American in a similar 
position would do. We are ready to give 
up our homes and our lands. And we are 
giving up other than material things. We 
are leaving behind all the hopes, happi- 
ness, tragedy and tradition of our life- 
times and the lifetimes which preceded 


= 
ours, 


MILKWEED FLOSS FOR NAVY 
NGINEERS last week were studying 
buildings in Petoskey, Mich., look- 

ing for a place to set up the first gins to 
process milkweed floss. Abundance of 
wild milkweed in that section influenced 
the location. It was hoped that farmers 
would get as much as $200,000 for pods 
delivered. 

The start was made possible by a 
“letter of intent” from the Navy Depart- 
ment, which will take a million pounds 
of floss. It will first be used in life pre- 
servers and rafts in place of kapok, no 
longer obtainable from the East Indies. 

Dr. Boris Berkman, Chicago physician 
who developed the idea [Farm Journal, 
September 1941], has completed the first 
commercial model of a milkweed gin that 
will separate 600 pounds of the floss from 
seeds daily, and others are about to be 
built. 

Only wild milkweed will be available 
this year. Planting as a crop is antici- 
pated next year. 


SOYBEAN STATISTICS 
yo THAT soybeans have become a 


cash crop on so many farms, there 
is an increasing demand among soybean 
farmers for more complete statistics on 
soys in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture crop reports, which give stocks of 
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corn, wheat and oats on farms every so 
often, but not of soybeans. 

“We don’t have the money to do it,” 
is the reason given by USDA officials for 
failure to include soybeans. Getting the 
figures would mean only one more ques- 
tion on the questionnaire sent out to crop 
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reporters. Printing the figures would 
mean only one more line in the crop re- 
ports every three months or so, to show 
soybean reserves. 

Crop report figures are more complete 
on some other crops that are not so im- 
portant as the soybean has come to be. 


LEND-LEASE TANGLES PORK PACKERS 


N JUNE 1, Congress passed a bill 
empowering the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to admit small packing plants to 
the privileges of Federal inspection, “un- 
til six months after the end of the war.” 
It may be in time to prevent a series of 
bankruptcies among the independent 
“one-plant” packers who handle from 25 
to 30° of the nation’s hog output. Cause 
of it all séems to be the “above ceiling” 
prices being paid for pork by Lend-Lease. 
Approximately one-third of the 83,000,- 
000 hogs to be marketed during 1942 will 
go to Great Britain and Russia. Lend- 
Lease is doing the buying through the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration. 
According to specifications, all of it 
must pass Federal inspection. Hams 
must have longer drainage, must be 
sealed with a borax wash and packed in 
heavy cases. This costs from le to 144c 
a lb. extra (the estimates vary). 

When the temporary wholesale price 
ceiling on pork went into effect last 
March 23, Federal officials agreed that 
2c a lb. above ceiling should be paid on 
all Lend-Lease pork purchases. AMA 
officials claim the need was urgent. 

But the catch, as far as small packers 
were concerned, lay in that “Federal in- 
spection” clause. It meant that packing 
plants without Federal inspection couldn’t 
get in on the contracts. During the next 
month, the premium prices began to exe- 
cute a pincers movement as far as they 
were concerned. Live hog prices con- 
tinued to rise. Non-government selling 
costs were fixed. Plants formerly making 
$300 to $700 a week on pork sales began 
to report losses of $800 to $1500 a week. 

On May 23, when the permanent pork 
ceiling succeeded the temporary one, 
the Lease-Lend premium was reduced to 
l4%4c a lb. (Estimated extra cost during 





the previous two months was $13,000,- 
000, of which $3,000,000 was in excess of 
the debatable “extraordinary costs.”’) 

Meanwhile, a week after the Nuckolls 
Packing Co. of Pueblo, Col., announced 
that it was closing because of “price 
ceilings,” the bill to bring small packers 
under Federal inspection was pushed 
through Congress. However, shortages 
in materials and manpower may make 
it difficult for many plants to change 
over to Federal qualifications. 

Market analysts, some of them Fed- 
eral employes themselves, add the situa- 
tion up this way:— 

“If the little fellows go out somebody 
will yell ‘monopoly,’ and the whole in- 
dustry will have to fight against being 
called a public utility and operated as 
such. Won’t we need competition more 
than ever after the war to stiffen market 
prices? If anything, Lend-Lease meat 
should cost less instead of bringing a 
premium. It’s a bulk order. Specifica- 
tions, while exacting, are constant. Be- 
ing government orders, there are no sell- 
ing costs, commission fees, or credit 
losses.” 

On June 7, Claude Wickard announced 
that a marketing control plan may have 
to be used on hogs this fall to “spread 
marketing over a longer period of time 
than usual.” 
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NEW FARMERS IN JAP FIELDS 


UT of 6,460 farms on the Pacific coast given up by evacuated 
Japanese, 4,290 had been transferred to new operators by April 28. 
Some of the evacuated Japanese retain an interest in crops unharvested. 
George Nakamura, American-born Japanese forced to leave his farm 
near Los Angeles, wrote Farm Security Administration agent John 
Stewart: "Please tell Wong to irrigate the celery at least once every 
five days if it fails to rain, and to harvest the crop as soon as possible 
to prevent the celery from seeding.” Wong, the new tenant is Chinese. 
In the photo above, Doil Ash and his wife, blown out of the Dust Bowl 
in 1935, are planting sweet potatoes on a 26-acre Kern county (Cali- 
fornia) truck farm leased from Hido Miwa. Left, a Japanese berry farm 
now operated by a Yugoslavian who came to the United States in 1933. 





Dirt farmer G. Fred Williams, who twice 
a day straddles the milking stool on his 400- 
acre farm near Hutchinson, Kansas, is the 
new president of the National Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. 


FOR WANT OF A NAIL 


URTAILMENT of rubber has put 

more horses back on paved country 
roads and city streets, and this calls for 
more nails and shoes. But nails and shoes 
are scarce. Says Wayne Dinsmore, secre- 
tary of the Horse and Mule Association 
of America: “The existing supply of 
nails will be used up before November 1, 
1942, In the meantime some increase in 
manufacture of nails and shoes should 
be allowed by the War Production Board. 
Otherwise, horses and mules will have to 
go unshod during the fall and winter 
months when ice and snow complicate all 
kinds of hauling.” 
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Washington, Tuesday, June 9 
HE APPOINTMENT of a “Food 


Requirements Committee,” last Fri- 

day, with Secretary Wickard as 
chairman, is not only of importance to 
many farmers, but illustrates the com- 
plexities and difficulties of wartime Wash- 
ington. 

On Secretary Wickard’s committee are 
representatives of three departments, 
two independent bureaus, and _ three 
branches of the WPB. Each of these is 
concerned with production and use of 
food in some way, and all seven are 
supposed to furnish Mr. Wickard with 
their accumulated information and ad- 
vice. 

Wickard then makes his own decisions, 
which may be vetoed by Mr. Batt of 
WPB, and both of them overruled by 
Donald Nelson. How such a_ set-up— 
typical of Washington—will work re- 
mains to be seen. 

® 


ONE NEW factor likely to affect the 
operations of the Food Requirements 
Committee is the “incentive payment” 
idea, urged by Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife for several years past. AAA 
leaders from all parts of the country are 
now talking of the possibility, perhaps 
next year, of using incentive payments 
to obtain greater production of the crops 
needed in wartime. Most of the crops 
under consideration are already grown 
in this country—the oils, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, linseed, peanuts; the _ starches, 
sweet and white potato, waxy corn; the 
fibers, long-staple cotton, hemp, and a 
host of smaller crops. What we will need 
is more of them. 

One of the top agricultural observers 
in Washington states that this basic shift 
in the concept of AAA means that it 
really is becoming an adjustment admin- 
istration for the first time—an adminis- 
tration that can adjust its sights up as 
well as down. 
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* GOINGS-ON IN WASHINGTON x 





Late News of Government @ What It Means to Farmers 


ONE QUESTION that currently bothers 
AAA, and many others, is whether or not 
such crops as cotton and wheat are war 
crops needing greater production. When 
we urgently need more oils, we ought to 
produce more cottonseed. When we need 
special fibers, we’ve got to produce more 
long-staple cotton. On the other hand, 
the carryover of common baled cotton is 
perfectly tremendous. 

As for wheat, it is the only money crop 
that can be grown in certain parts of 
the country. Perhaps it should be grown 
only there. If it can be used for feed 
as it currently is—then perhaps wheat 
could be considered a war crop, despite 
a two-year supply on hand for all uses. 

One other consideration Washington is 
not forgetting is that next year, and the 
next, labor and equipment are going to 
be worse problems than at _ present. 
Americans are accustomed to being paid 
adequately for their efforts, and farmers 
are going to have to put out a great deal 
of effort next year to overcome the labor 
and equipment shortages. Fair prices are 
incentives to extra effort. There again in- 
centive payments fit in. 








Photo; U. 8. D. A. by Forsythe 

Secretary Wickard gets down to earth on 

his Indiana farm, looking to see how the 

corn-planter worked. As boss of the new 

Food Requirements Committee he is respon- 
sible for war food supplies. 


SENATOR Harry Flood Byrd, who 
makes the headlines with his valiant ef- 
forts to curb non-war, non-essential Fed- 
eral spending, frequently gets the run- 
around from his colleagues. The Senator 
contends that $2,000,000.000 a year is 
being thrown away by WPA, NYA, CCC 
and parts of USDA, together with other 
minor agencies. 

Few congressmen or senators care to 


tangle with Senator Byrd. But in the 
secrecy of executive sessions of appropri- 
ation committees the little log-rolling 
clauses are slipped into the appropria- 
tion bills. Administration pressures often 
get funds restored after they have been 
“reduced” in the headlines. 

Bureaucratic Washington, always 
afraid of losing its jobs if someone finds 
out how unnecessary those jobs are, occa- 
sionally surprises itself these days by 
wondering if some money isn’t being 
wasted. 

In at least one main department of 
government, word has gone around that 
anyone criticizing any activities of the 
administration will be summarily dis- 
missed. Among their friends, employes 
of that department often say they wish 
they could tell stories about the tremen- 
dous wastes in the department. 


a 
AN AGENCY of another department has 


been hiring men for semi-skilled labor 
at $2 an hour for a 12-hour day and 30- 
day month. Two dollars times 12 times 30 
equals $720 a month. 

Among the new employes are a high- 
school coach, a professional runner, and 
hundreds of others who have never han- 
dled the equipment they are hired to 
run. They are expected to live in bar- 
racks where the rent comes to about 10 
cents a night, and subsistence charge is 
about 20 cents a meal. 

One 17-year-old boy who made $40 a 
month as a hired man was employed at 
$1.70 an hour. Twelve hours times $1.70 
is $20.40, so in less than two work days 
the boy now can earn as much as he 
made in a month before. 

That’s Washington. And so Senator 
Byrd continues to make his up-hill fight 
for economy. 


LAST WEEK a man who has been on 
Capitol Hill for many years, not as an 
office-holder, observed that criticism of 
the Administration by members of the 
Democratic party as well as others indi- 
cates to him a political situation some- 
what similar to that of 1918, when Presi- 
dent Wilson lost control of the House. 
This same observer, however, credits 
President Roosevelt with much greater 
shrewdness as a politician than Wilson. 

The recent primaries have indicated 
that Republicans, at least, are taking a 
considerable interest in the selection of 
good men to represent them on the Hill. 

The primaries so far indicate that a 
pre-war record for nationalism is a source 
of political strength. Governor Wilson of 
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Iowa, who ran behind Mark Thornburg, 
Iowa Secretary of Agriculture, in the 
state elections two years ago, this time 
beat him for the Republican senatorial 
nomination by some 50,000 votes. Thorn- 
burg, a Willkie man, was supported by 
the powerful Des Moines Register, which 
called Governor Wilson an isolationist. 
Washington still thinks the best bet on 
judging the November outcome will be 
the military situation in September and 


October. 
6 


RETURNING to the Food Requirements 
Committee, right now Washington is 
thinking about some of the specific food 
situations with which the committee will 
have to deal. 

For example, AAA wants evaporated 
milk production curtailed. It says that 
the “current rate of evaporated milk pro- 
duction is between 90 and 100 million 
cases per year, but it is estimated that 
65-70 million cases would take care of 
needs here at home, supply the armed 
forces, United Nations, and still leave a 
large reserve stock to meet unforeseen 
demands.” 

AMA, however, does want total milk 
production kept at the highest possible 
peak. The United Nations are largely re- 
sponsible for the new shift in emphasis, 
for they now ask for powdered milk, 
which can be packed into about one- 
fourth the space needed by evaporated 


milk. 
& 


A TREMENDOUS headache for people 
here who are responsible for farm pro- 
duction comes not only from the growing 
labor and equipment shortages, but also 
from the container and transportation 
shortages. 

Already a program, long forecast in 
these pages, for encouraging expansion 
of vegetable dehydration facilities has 
been announced by the USDA. Enlarging 
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Valiant fight by Senator Byrd, Virginia 

apple farmer, to head off needless civilian 

expenses of government is resisted by ad- 
ministration's spenders. 
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AAA and INCENTIVE PAYMENTS 


CCORDING to Fred Wallace, Chief of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, consideration is being given to 
offering incentive payments to farmers during 1943. 

This is welcome news. The incentive payment plan has been 
steadily urged in Farm Journal’s columns as superior to the com- 
plicated plans that have been in operation. We have believed it 
wiser to pay for producing what the U.S. needs than to pay for 
not growing crops the U.S. does not need. 

In brief, the incentive payment idea as we have advocated it 
would offer payments to farmers for: 

1. Producing crops formerly imported and other new crops 

needed in the United States. 

2. Producing crops for industrial uses. 

3. Following practices that prevent soil erosion and losses. 

4. Following soil-building practices. 

There might be other applications, such as building ponds to 
improve water levels and to reduce floods. The test would be 
whether the payments could be justified as being in the national 
interest. 

A distinctive advantage of the plan is that no great admini- 
strative organization would be needed for making it work. No 
farmers would need to be solicited to take part. Uncle Sam would 
simply say, in substance, “Boys, the money is here. If you can 
qualify, and need or want it, come in and apply.” Farmers who 
did not need subsidies would not have to take them in order to 


be in the program. 


If the AAA contemplates using incentive payments to encourage 
production of items needed now in the war effort, and to increase 
the future self-sufficiency of the United States, Farm Journal will 
lead the applause. The correct application of the plan can open 
the way to permanent gains for agriculture. 

















present dehydrating plants and conver- 
sion of other food processing plants is 
the main purpose of the program. 

AMA hopes to increase production of 
dehydrated white and sweet potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, carrots, beets and ruta- 
bagas. Dehydrated foods take up much 
less space, are easier to package, and 
suffer less from danger of spoilage than 
foods processed by other methods. Even 
cheese now comes in powdered form. 


a 
ODDLY ENOUGH, one result of the 


present situation is that pork, which has 
long been considered the “poor man’s 
meat,” may be replaced by poultry in 
that classification. Reason: though the 
spring pig crop is the biggest on record, 
pork and lard are needed by our allies, 
must be shipped abroad in great quanti- 
ties for them and our own soldiers. Eggs 
have been in great demand for their nu- 
tritive values, but when you try to in- 
crease hen and egg production, you also 
increase cockerel and cull production, 
therefore have a tremendous increase in 
the supplies of feathered meat. 

Food rationing, outside of sugar and 
some of the beverage bases (coffee, for 
instance), doesn’t seem to worry Wash- 
ington much. (Incidentally, this is the 


town where it is virtually impossible to 
buy soft drinks except at drug store 
counters, though beer, wine and hard 
liquors are available in tremendous quan- 
tities. ) 

a 


GLEANINGS: Washington expects the 
draft age to be lowered to 19, perhaps to 
18, but not before November. ... WPA 
reports that over a million workers have 
left WPA rolls voluntarily during the 
past year. ... “I am in dead earnest 
when I say that any man or woman who 
chooses this time to go on a buying spree 
is committing an act of sabotage against 
the war effort.”—Secretary Morgenthau. 
. . » We wouldn’t know about that... . 
Two dairy technologists of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Dr. O. F. Hunziker and 
Dr. R. E. Hodgson, are leaving Wash- 
ington to collect information about sani- 
tary production, processing and distribu- 
tion of milk and other dairy products, and 
to study the possibilities for expansion 
of dairy farming in the Caribbean, Cen- 
tral and South American countries, .. . 
Roy Hendrickson, head of AMA, says 
that during a 12-month period he has 
bought, under Lend-Lease, “more than 3 
million dollars’ worth of farm products 
a day for the United Nations.” 
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TOPICS IN 


NE thing the farmer does have 
plenty of these days: Advice 
how to manage, how much of this 
to raise, how much of that to plow up, 
what to buy and what to sell, how to get 
the most out of hired help and machinery, 
ete. 

Ray Pollard, county agent for many 
years in Schoharie county, New York, 
sums the whole thing up nicely in these 
words: 

“His position will be to sort the prac- 

tical and possible from the impractical 
and impossible, and continue to operate 
according to the 
good common sense 
that has charac- 
terized farmers 
through all the 
years.” 
@ Stretch the life 
of milking machine 
rubber by rinsing 
rubber parts with 
cold water as soon 
as possible after 
milking; then wash 
and scrub with hot 
water and a good 
dairy cleanser (not 
soap); then rinse 
with clean hot water 
and sterilize with 
lye or chlorine solu- 
tion. 


Less vigor, 


Mr. Chigger. 


@ The _ chlorates 
now have to match 
their weed-killing 
abilities with a new 
weed killer that is non-poisonous, free 
from fire hazard (fire retardant, in fact), 
contains nitrogen that enriches the soil, 
and has only a temporary sterilizing 
effect on soil. 

Name of this new material is am- 
monium sulfamate. Try it on poison ivy, 
Canada thistle and bindweed patches— 
also on chokecherry, host plant of the 
yellow virus disease of peaches (called 
X disease). 


Keep your cash in your pocket 
When land prices skyrocket. 


@ Farm land prices are higher than a 
year ago. They will go higher unless 
Hitler and Hirohito suddenly _ yell 
“Enough.” Farmers old enough to re- 
member the land boom at the time of 
World War No. 1 know enough now to 
sell any land that should be sold, and 
to buy only on these conditions: 1. Need 
land. 2. Have money to buy it. 3. Can 
get it at the right price. 

What’s the right price? One that fits 
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the ability of the farm to produce in 
normal times, plus allowance for bad 
crop years, periods of low prices, etc, 
@ Over-ripe hay is inferior in quality, 
doesn’t make tasty cuds. Cut red clover at 
half-bloom stage; timothy, early bloom; 
sweet clover, at the time first blossoms 
appear; lespedeza, before lower leaves 
turn brown; alfalfa, one-tenth to one- 
fourth bloom stage; mixed hay, when the 
legume is at the right stage. 


{ hearty laugh, nowise throttled, 
Is better tonic than anything bottled. 





Courtship of many a farm boy and girl in the horse-and-buggy days was aided and 
abetted by the stereoscope and the phonograph. If the tire and gas situation gets much 
worse, we may have to go back to them. How many of Our Folks have stereoscopes? 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 

Fish. 

Kill rats. 

Keep eggs cool. 

Sell old roosters. 

Prevent accidents. 

Make grass silage. 

Fumigate grain bins. 

Fix up farm buildings. 

Plant some more beans. 

Stop that windmill squeak. 

Buy defense bonds, stamps. 

Pull weeds and aching teeth. 

Bury dead animals promptly. 

Measure the water in the well. 

Install poultry house burglar alarm. 

Sow Sudan for late summer pasture. 

Keep shoe trees in your Sunday shoes. 

Speak to your cows as you would to a 
lady. 

Make hens’ nests—one for every five 
hens. 

Put the old strawberry bed in shape for 
another year. 

Ask Junior if he finished fixing the bin- 
der canvas today. 

Build shelters for pullets. Colony houses 
get pretty hot. 

Ask the hired man where he learned to 
stick a hayfork so well. 

Tell your wife she makes the best -straw- 
berry shortcake you ever ate. 


SEASON 


@ Spend a day checking over and ad- 
justing the binder before harvesting time, 
and save more than the value of a day’s 
time later on, A day when grain is ready 
to cut is worth more than a day ahead of 
the harvest season. 

Instead of loosening a nut here and 
tightening one there, get a chart show- 
ing how to locate troubles. Your im- 
plement dealer, or your county agent, or 
the editor of your favorite farm paper 
can tell you where to get a chart or set 
of instructions. 

@ Need a new barn? Granary? Corn- 
crib? Silo? O. K.— 
the ban on building 
does not apply to 
necessary farm con- 
struction. If costs 
exceed $5.000 over 
12 continuous 
months, it is neces- 
sary to get authori- 
zation from W. P. B. 
If you have any 
trouble getting ma- 
terials for needed 
buildings, consult 


your county 
U. S. D. A. war 
board. 


No bean weevil 
Is aught but evil. 


@ Some veterinari- 
ans are predicting 
that losses of live- 
stock and _ poultry 
will be heavier than 
usual in the months 
ahead. This will re- 
sult, they say, from 
overcrowding buildings and ranges; from 
failure of the inexperienced to recognize 
disease and parasite symptoms; from 
failure to vaccinate for such diseases as 
hog cholera, swine erysipelas, fowlpox, 
infectious bronchitis; from deficiencies 
in rations due to scarcity of essential 
vitamins, etc. On top of that, the veterina- 
rians have more than usual to do. 

In such times, a first-aid medicine cab- 
inet, filled with standard livestock and 
poultry remedies, is a pretty good in- 
surance policy. On the inside door of 
the cabinet, tack up a chart of disease 
symptoms and first-aid treatments— 
things you can do if the veterinarian 
can’t come, or until he arrives. 


Drawing by Walter W Calvert 


One boy will do the work of ten 
If you praise him now and then, 


@ Sixty years ago this month, this page: 
“In the West the great event of the year 
in the machinery line is the substitution, 
in almost every make of self binding 
harvesters, of twine for wire.” 
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All farm operations revolve around Mr. Briggs’ Shropshires. 


Life begins at 40 for 
some persons, but for 
Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Briggs it began beyond that age when, in 
|‘ 


ri 
132, they moved to a 40-acre farm on 


BLUEPRINT 
FARMING 


State Highway 37, Delaware county, Ohio. 


Mr. Briggs was a city engineer when 
the depression was at its low point. With 
him he took his engineering ability to 
the farm and put it to work on a flock of 
Shropshire sheep. 

All the farm operations revolve around 
that flock of sheep—and all the opera- 
tions are carried on by blueprint direc- 
tions. Mr. Briggs has a blueprint of the 
pedigrees, a blueprint of the rations, a 
blueprint of the lamb crops, and so on. 

In the flock are 34 Shropshire ewes, 
all purebred, and about 30% of them 
registered. These 34 ewes finished lamb- 
ing on March 25, and had a total of 65 
lambs (two sets of triplets, 21 sets of 
twins and eleven singles). 


Hundred-Pound Lambs 


The goal on the farm is “100-pound 
lambs at 100 days.” Ewes in the breeding 
flock are selected as yearlings. Each ewe 
must have been one of a set of twins. 

At the end of his first year (1933) Mr. 
blueprints show that the flock 
averaged 1.1 lamb per ewe, the lambs 
averaged 5.93 pounds at birth and the 
fleeces averaged 6.2 pounds per ewe. 

In each year since there has been an 
increase in every phase; the 1942 figures 
show 1.9 lambs per ewe, and average 
birth weight per lamb of 9.74 pounds. 
The ewes were not shorn at the time the 
photo was taken, but the expected aver- 
age fleece weight was ten pounds, 

How did Mr. Briggs learn 


Briggs’ 


about 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS IN 


sheep? He wrote the various experiment 
stations—Ohio, Purdue, Wisconsin and 
Cornell. He learned by doing, for he kept 
accurate and detailed records of every 
happening. He even went so far as to 
have samples of his feed and samples of 
the ewes’ milk analyzed. Maybe all of the 
detailed figures would not seem necessary 
to a farmer who has never been an en- 
gineer, but they certainly have been ac- 
companied by results on Mr. Briggs’ 
farm; and that is what counts in any 
business. 


TENANTS To encourage tenants to 
grow their own food and 
feed crops,-and to produce high per-acre 
cotton yields, J. G. Simmons, Sumter 
county, South Carolina, allows each of 
his tenant families 16 acres of land per 
mule to work as the family desires for 
growing and harvesting four and one- 
half acres of cotton. Mr. Simmons fur- 
nishes cottonseed and fertilizer. 
Generally all the tenant cotton is 
planted in one field and all tenants work 
the acreage at the same time under Mr. 
Simmons’ supervision. Each tenant is 
given all the cotton produced in excess of 
1,000 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
Under this plan, each tenant usually re- 
ceives from one to two bales of cotton as 
an added bonus. 


HE MAKES An old auto engine 
IT RAIN lifted water 35 feet 
from the Big Blue river 
to irrigate 70 acres of corn for Walter 
Garman, Gage county, Nebraska, last 
summer. The fuel cost was 16 cents an 
hour for pumping. The pump delivered 
2,000,000 gallons a day. 
Garman put in 70 acres of corn May 


BMNUAL MANACALLENT 


20. Except for two cloud- 
bursts (May 31 and June 
8) which brought almost 
ten inches of moisture, lit- 
tle rain fell all the rest of 
the summer. Official July 
precipitation was only 
1.04 inches, mostly in 
showers of less than a 
quarter-inch, which did 
little good. 

He started pumping 
July 12 and went over the 
fields three times, putting 
about 60,000,000 gallons 
of water on the crop, at a 
fuel cost of approximately 
$115. 

The water made a dif- 
ference of 50 bushels of 
corn per acre. Corn without water, across 
the road, was badly fired, and made less 
than 25 bushels to the acre. Watered corn 
made 75. Ten bushels extra yield will pay 
for water, pumping, leveling and ditching 


the fields. 


FIELD 
CHOPPING 


' Big- scale haymakers 
may be able to hurry 
up harvesting the way 

Norman Annett and Leland Day did in 

Lyon county, Nevada, last summer. They 

mowed and windrowed with tractor power, 

then took the hay from the windrow with 

a pick-up chopper and blower (tractor 

drawn). The chopped hay was blown into 

a homemade deep-box wagon (holding 

from 24% to 3 tons) trailing behind the 

tracter-drawn rig. The wagon was made 
from an old auto chassis, 

An auxiliary motor on the chopper ran 
the blower, the chopper and the ma- 
chinery that picked up the hay from the 
windrow. When one wagon was filled, a 
tractor hauled it from the field, and the 
load was run through another blower 
that put it into the stack. Four wagons 
were used with the pick-up chopper. To- 
gether the two farmers put up 1,000 tons 
this way. Some Nevada farmers using this 
method say they get hay from windrow to 
stack for 50 cents a ton. 


BURIED THE 
HAY LOADER 


One summer about 
27 years ago, Char- 
lie Loobe, a renter, 
left his hay loader in a draw between 
two slopes on a 25-acre field near Me- 
Gregor, Iowa. He never went back to 
get it. 

A year or so ago Ed Kurth bought the 
land for $25 an acre because it was so 

(Continued on page 26) 





FARM 


W. J. Sweetman, Beltsville Research Cen- 
ter, teaches calves to eat grain, so that 
more milk can be used for human food, 


LOUDS of shortage have shadowed 

most of the things farmers use to 

make their war efforts effective 
labor, equipment, fertilizer, seeds, etc. 

The way it looks now, another short- 
age cloud is gathering, and if the wind 
doesn’t change it will cast a shadow over 
the feed bin—maybe not this year (un- 
less we have poor crops), but by next 
year. 

Things that make it look that way: the 
number of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs 
on farms and ranches is the largest on 
record; the spring pig crop is expected 
to exceed the 15% increase asked for by 
Secretary Wickard last fall; last year’s 
poultry crop .was the largest on record, 
and a further increase is taking place: 
milk production per cow is higher than 
last year—the result of heavier grain 
feeding. 


A Big Order for Feed 


All this foreshadows a much bigger 
demand for feed. Uncle Sam’s 
mists predict that farmers will buy more 
feed this year than in 1941, when their 
purchases set a new record. 

Now take a look at the feed situation. 
There is less hay on farms than a year 
ago. This year’s acreage of oats will be 
only about 2% more than 1941, and in 
the South the crop looks bad. Barley 
acreage will be about 20% more; corn, 
about 4% more; grain sorghums, 6% 
less. Crop forecasters guess that total 
production of these four principal feed 
grains will be less than last year. 

Economists whose job it is to study and 


econo- 


report on the feed situation allow that if 
the carry-over of corn and oats is what 
they have reason to expect, then “the 
1942-43 supply of feed grains may be 
about 5% smaller than in 1941-42.” 

That doesn’t take into account, how- 
ever, an expected increase of 5% or 6% 
in grain-consuming animal units in 1942. 
Figure that in, and the experts say: “In 
this event the supply of feed grains per 
animal unit may be about 10% smaller 
in 1942-43 than in 1941-42.” 

What’s really happening is this: farm- 
ers are using up feed faster than they 
are growing it. Right along this line, a 
preliminary study of the feed and live- 
stock situation only a few months ago 
resulted in a short article in the Jowa 
Farm Economist, not read by 
farmers, that carried the headline “Iowa 
To Use More Feed Than It Produces.” 


widely 


Corn Disappearing Rapidly 

The heading suited the article, which 
said: “Iowa farmers may soon be feeding 
up more hay and grain than they pro- 
duce. This would be a sharp change from 
lowa’s historical position as an exporter 
of feed grain. Estimates of consumption 
based on prospective increases in live- 
stock in this state indicate that Iowa’s 
huge granary of corn, built up under the 
loan programs of recent years, will soon 
disappear by way of the feed trough.” 

No crystal ball was needed to make 
that when it was 
made corn was already disappearing at 
a record clip. In the six months since 
cornhusking began last fall, the total dis- 


prediction, because 
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appearance of corn has been 12% greater 
than for the same period a year earlier. 
If it keeps on that way, there will be in 
October 15% or 20% less corn to carry 
over than last October. Of course, there 
is some government wheat that can be 
fed; and in the Argentine the supply of 
corn is near a record level. 

Outlook for protein feeds: a big in- 
crease in soybean acreage this year will 
provide more soybean meal. More than 
usual will be needed, because of greater 
protein needs, and because soybean meal 
will be asked to further aid to 
meat and fish meals. 

Linseed meal has become more plenti- 
ful in eastern states since the war has 
shut off European markets. The linseed 
meal supply will probably be helped by 
an arrangement with Canada (in April) 
which is expected to bring more flaxseed 
into the United States. 

Peanut meal should be more plentiful, 
too, because of increased plantings this 
year. Production of cottonseed meal and 
wheat mill feeds is behind that of a year 
ago. Distillers’ dried grains are more 
plentiful than a year ago, likewise corn 
gluten feed. 


give 


Some Feedstuffs Already Short 

Already there have been blackouts of 
some of the materials that we have de- 
pended on to supply essential factors in 
livestock and poultry feeding. The sup- 
ply of fish oils, valuable as a source of 
vitamins A and D, has decreased greatly. 

Fortunately, the production of D-acti- 
vated animal sterols was started about 
the time fish oils became scarce, and these 
sterols are now plentiful enough to take 
the place of the vitamin D of fish oils. 
Scientists can now produce vitamin D in 
almost any quantity needed, and at any 
level of potency. Besides, poultry in 
summer can get vitamin D from the sun- 
shine and in winter from sun lamps. 

The in feed of vitamin A from 
fish oils has been restricted by the gov- 
ernment. This makes it necessary to get 
vitamin A from other sources—green for- 
age, alfalfa meals, dried cereal grasses. 
As a general thing, dehydrated alfalfa 
meal contains more vitamin A than do 
the sun-cured hays. 

Because so much milk (both whole and 
skimmed) has been dried and _ sent 


use 


abroad for human foods, there has been 
a scarcity of milk products for poultry 
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Chet Quattermaster 
10 the United Nations Ee 


that’s YOU! 


YOU'VE PROBABLY never thought of yourself as the 
chief supply officer of the Allied armies. Yet that 
is the American farmer’s task in the world-wide 


battle for freedom. -_ 


From your lands come the foodstuffs to feed a 
battle line that stretches from Australia to Ireland. 
Your livestock produces the leather for the battle- 
boots of millions—the fats for mountains of muni- 
tions—the wool to uniform a nation in arms. 


The list is long, but the story is short. America and 
her allies depend on you for both guns and butter. 


IT’S A GREAT TASK, and you have great handicaps today. 
Seasonal “help” has migrated to the war factories; your 
boys are streaming into the Army and Navy. 


But you have one great advantage you did not enjoy in the 
last war—an advance that makes it possible for you to work 


more acres in less time and with less exertion. 


We're speaking of the pneumatic-tired farm tractor, a revolu- 
tionary improvement made possible by Goodyear pioneering 






IF YOU ARE CERTIFIED TO BUY 
NEW PASSENGER CAR, TRUCK OR 
TRACTOR TIRES — it’s to your own 
best interest to get Goodyears, 
the world’s first-choice tires. 
More people ride on Goodyear 
tires than on any other kind 
because experience has proved 
Goodyears first in mileage, 
safety and value. 






a dozen years ago. 






TODAY ON HUNDREDS of thousands of American farms, work 
is easier, more efficient and more productive because of 
rubber—not only tractor tires but numerous other Goodyear 
farm products like Klingtite belts, V belts, agricultural suc- 
tion hose, spray hose, water hose and Studded Sure-Grip tires. 














Many of these Goodyear products now in farm use will 
probably last for the duration, with reasonable care —such 
is the long-wearing quality built into them. 


And if you are one of those permitted to buy new 
tires, hose or belting, you will find that Good- 
year products built to wartime specifica- 
tions are still “the best help on the farm.” 


YES, YOU HAVE a big job to do—and 
Goodyear is endeavoring in every way — THE GREATEST NAME 
to keep you in rubber equipment that will IN RUBBER 

speed the task of supplying half the world. 


Klingtite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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| rations. Poultry nutrition experts offer as 











...$0 you can see America later 


Change just one word—and you have a challenging, fighting phrase for all 
Americans who travel in these critical times .. .“SERVE America Now 
—So You Can SEE America Later!” 


That means: Think twice before you do any unnecessary traveling. Avoid, 
if possible, taking trips during the mid-summer rush period and on holidays 
... travel on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, leaving the week- 
end for war workers and men in uniform ... get full trip information and 
tickets in advance . . . travel with as little baggage as possible. 


The one big job for transportation, at this moment, is to keep America’s 
vital war-time traffic on the move. The people Greyhound is carrying and 
intends to carry efficiently are selectees, fighting men, war workers, essential 
business travelers—all those who must keep rolling to keep America rolling! 
It’s these people who now form the big majority of Greyhound passengers, 
along 60,000 miles of American highways. 


If your next trip isn’t for war-connected work, or for some important 
personal reason, why not postpone it? Then invest the money you save 
in U. S. War Bonds or Stamps. You can help Greyhound do a job for 
America-at- War! 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES: 
For advance information on any trip you may plan, phone or see your local 
Greyhound agent—or write to nearest information office, listed below: 
New York City * Cleveland, Ohio Washington, D.C. «Detroit, Michigan 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Chicago, Illinois St. Louis, Missouri « Lexington, Ky. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. * Minneapolis, Minn. Charleston, W. Va. ¢ Cincinnati, Ohio 
San Francisco, Cal. * Boston, Mass. Memphis, Tenn. « New Orleans, La. 


The War Effort Comes First with Greyhound 
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substitutes dried whey, dried buttermilk, 
high-grade alfalfa meals and _ fresh 
greens. Thus, farmers who have a good 
cash outlet for skim-milk may be able to 
feed their calves, pigs and chickens some- 
thing else—and get along all right. 
Many a calf gets more milk than it really 
needs; with a good calf meal milk is 
needed only for a month or so. 

Focus the possibility of a feed short- 
age on an individual farm and you see 
quite a few things the individual farmer 
can do: 

1. Build up a feed reserve for his own 
needs in the months ahead. Plant emer- 
gency grain and hay crops to fill mows, 
silos, bins and cribs. Let no cropland 
lie idle. 

2. Save every bit of feed. A weedy hay 
or stubble field can be made into silage. 

3. Make home-grown feeds go farther 
by better care and sound feeding meth- 
ods. Farm grains are more efficient com- 
bined with protein supplements and min- 
erals. A farmer who fattens hogs on corn 
alone wastes nearly a fourth of his feed. 


Feed Cows Up, Not Down 

4. In the dairy herd, find out how 
much each cow is producing, and then 
feed her as much as she is able to turn 
into milk at a profit. Feed legume hay— 
as a source of roughage nothing is better. 
Silage and good pasture save feed and 
labor. 

5. Buy feed wisely—not by the tag on 
the feed bag, but by the results. The 
feed that costs the most may be the 
cheapest. 

6. Judge the value of purchased feed 
by the money left after feed bills are 
paid. The lowest feed cost per hundred 
pounds of milk, or per pound of butter- 
fat, or per dozen eggs, is sometimes mis- 
leading, because a higher feed cost (if 
that denotes liberal feeding and better 
feed) frequently goes along with higher 
production and higher net profit. 

7. Provide plenty of salt, essential 
minerals and water (with chill removed 
in winter). 

8. Give the farm feed mill a chance 
to add stretch and palatability to home- 
grown roughage and grain. 

9. Guard against disease. A dead ani- 
mal is just so much wasted feed. 
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“What's that? You have a tractor with 
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new rubber tires? That’s different 
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CROPS 





BROME- “Hay, hay and how! I 
ALFALFA practically ran out of 

places to stack,” said 
Milo Cheney, Stanton county, Nebraska, 
after cutting 96 loads of brome-alfalfa 
hay from 18 acres. Each load averaged 
1.500 pounds. Seeded in fall, 12 acres of 
brome-alfalfa mixture yielded three cut- 
tings totaling 60 loads. The remaining six 
acres were seeded to brome grass alone 
at the same time, and yielded 36 loads 
from a single cutting August 1. 


SEEDING Results with domestic 
RYE GRASS rye grass on Noah Her- 

shey’s farm, Parkes- 
burg, Pennsylvania, explain why this crop 
is so popular. Last year he seeded the 
grass in sweet corn which had been liber- 
ally fertilized at planting time with a row 
treatment of mixed fertilizer and a broad- 
cast application of cyanamid plowed un- 
der. In spite of an exceedingly dry late 
summer he was successful in getting a 
good stand. 

This spring when the crop was only six 
inches high, samples taken to a depth of 
nine inches revealed that where the stand 
was thick and even there were (in roots 
and tops) over six and one-half tons (air 
dry weight) per acre of organic material 
to improve the soil. This heavy growth of 
roots made the land plow up like an old 
sod. 

New and better methods of seeding are 
being found as rye grass rapidly takes its 
place among cover crops in the Northeast. 
It should be seeded in wide-row crops 
(corn, tomatoes, etc.) at the time of the 
last cultivation. County agent D. M. Bab- 
bitt, Flemington, New Jersey, has helped 
several farmers to get the seeding done 
readily. The idea is: 

Attach a seeding box (such as is used 
on a grain drill) to the tractor and run 
it with a V-belt from pulley (or chain 
from sprocket) on tractor wheel. See 
photo below. This broadcasts rye grass 
just back of cultivator shovels. 

With chains dragging back of the rear 
shovels the seed gets the very shallow 
covering of soil which has been found so 
satisfactory. By this method excellent 
stands have been secured with 15 to 20 
pounds of seed per acre. V-belt and pul- 
ley or chain and sprocket can be used on 
almost any kind of tractor. 




















Peak engine performance is only pos- 
sible with peak spark plug perform- 
ance. That’s why Champion Spark 
Plugs are rating so high in all motor- 
ized equipment enlisted in the cause 
of victory. 





What mileage does your speed- 
ometer show? If it’s over 10,000 
miles, how long since your spark 
plugs have been checked? All 
spark plugs, including those used 
in trucks, tractors and other farm 
equipment, should be tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals. Old, 
worn-out, or carbon encrusted 
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CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 








More Vital - 








than ever! 















spark plugs may continue to func- Here is the sign of a dependable dealer. He 
tion but why keep on wasting gas, __-will gladly test your spark plugs. If you need 
and handicap performance when new ones, remember only Champion Spark 
new ones will soon pay for them- Plugs have the patented Sillment seal which 
selves and restore maximum econ-_ banishes troublesome and wasteful leakage, 


omy and efficiency? 


common to ordinary spark plugs. 


TO SAVE GASOLINE ¢ KEEP YOUR SPARK PLUGS CLEAN 
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No, no, love, not BuGS...I] said 
I was having trouble with the PLUGS!! 





NEW FARM BOOKLET FREE—Acom- 
plete, 28-page booklet packed with new 
tips on care and maintenance of farm equip 
arnt. For your free copy, just write Dept. 

, The Pennzoil Company, Oil City, Pa. 


+ 


Since 
breakdowns, don’t be misunderstood when you ask 
for PennZoil. Sound your “‘Z,”’ and you'll get it. 

Genuine PennZoil motor oil is especially refined 
by 3 extra steps to resist sludge and to give safe 
lubrication. PennZoil lubricants withstand terrific 
pressures, seal out dirt, and stay put. 

Your equipment will run better, last longer, if 
you stop at the yellow PennZoil oval sign, and 
sound your “Z”! 


FARM 


MISTAKES 
WILL 


HAPPEN ! 


$O—for Top Pennsylvania 
Oil Farm Lubricants— 
BE SURE TO... Z 





When all your equipment must work harder and 
last longer than ever, mistakes can be costly. 


good oil and lubricants help prevent 


Give ALL YOUR EQUIPMENT PennZoil’s Quality Protection! 


PennZoll Motor Oil 
PennZoll 8.T. & T. Ol 


PennZoll Gear Lubricants 
PennZoll Tractor Chassis Lubricant 


PennZoil Diesel Oils 








Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of Asthma 
— it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust and general 
ugginess make you wheeze and choke as if each gasp 
i reath was the very last; if restful sleep is impossible 
because of the struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease 
is slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of 
a remarkable method. No matter where you live or 
whether you have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered for a 
life-time and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It will 
cost you nothing. Address 
203-J Frontier Bldg. 


Frontier Asthma Co. 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
% > 

yy and colors, including red, white, pink, 
lavender and yellow. Guaranteed to bloom 
next spring. Order Now — a postal 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 

203 T.D., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


Yr» card will do. Bulbs will be sent by 
” ee rcel post, C. O. D. at the right time 
PAY NEXT FALL 











GORGEOUS ASSORTMENT of shades 
ir fall planting. 











FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted with 
new customers, we will beautifully enlarge 
one snapshot print or negative, photo or 
picture to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you en- 
close this ad. oie for handling and return 

mailing appreciated.) Information on hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Send it today. 
GEPPERT STUDIOS, Dept. 555, Des Moines, fa, 


















FAST RELIEF for 
lameness ¢. due To 





For over 50 years many leading veterinaries 
have used Absorbine to relieve these injuries. 
If you will rub Absorbine on as soon as injury 
is noticed, it often brings relief i in a few hours! 
Absorbine i is not a ‘‘cure-all’’ but a proven help 
for fresh bog spavin, windgall, curb and simi- 
lar congestive troubles. 

Always keep Absorbine in the stable to 
avoid many an expensive lay-up. Won't 
blister or remove hair. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 





The BEAR CAT 


GRAIN ond ROUGHAGE MILL of 
Alaa ENSILAGE CUTTER 


Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder really 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes and 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder. Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505 Hastings, Neb. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 21) 


badly washed. In looking over the field, 
he discovered the rim of a wheel sticking 
out of the ground. It was one of th 
wheels of Loobe’s hay loader. Year afte 
year soil washed down by rain from the 
cornfields on the slopes settled around 
the loader. The soil had built up about 
five feet where the loader was left. 

Kurth terraced the slopes and contour- 
plowed and _ strip-cropped them, then 
planted corn in between strips of grain 
and grass. The corn was drilled on the 
contour. He left the hay loader where it 
was for a measuring stick. “Then I'll 
know,” he says. 


TORCH Torch weeding in the 
WEEDING field is practiced by 

W. A. Langdon, Frank- 
lin county, New York, who grows 50 
acres of carrots a year. The fire-weeder 
he uses is made up of four large blow 
torches mounted on a two-wheeled gig so 
that they can be set at different angles. 
One burner is used over each row. 

A sled of angle iron covered with 
sheet metal follows the burner assembly. 
The flame is directed under the front 
edge of the cover. This confines the heat. 
protects the flame from wind. This burner 
goes over the ground just before the car- 
rots come through the ground and kills 
the weeds that sprout ahead of the car- 
rots. This fire-weeder is not used on grow- 
ing plants. 


Partners in an orchard 
enterprise are Jay 
Robotham and his sons, Glenn and Floyd, 
at Beulah, Michigan. Both boys are mar- 
ried and both live on the farm. 

The orchard work is divided as far as 
possible so that each is responsible for 
some phase of the business. For example, 
Glenn is responsible for care and opera- 
tion of machinery (two tractor sprayers 
and other equipment), and also keeps a 
record of the hours of operation of these 
machines, the amount of fuel and other 
necessary expenses including repairs. His 
work makes it possible to ascertain the 
machine cost of all operations. Floyd has 
responsibility for spraying and for prep- 
aration of spray materials. 

In addition to the orchard operations. 
seven cows are kept, and the calves are 
vealed and sold each year. About ten 
acres of potatoes are produced as a cash 
crop. Alfalfa is grown for feed and to 
help improve the soil. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robotham own one-half 
of the farm and equipment, and Floyd 
and Glenn each own one-fourth. The sons 
and their wives (also Mr. and Mrs. 
Robotham) have joint deeds. There is a 
written contract, and each of the families 
receives $40 per month as wages. At the 
end of each year, after all outstanding 
bills are paid (if any), 5% is figured on 
the investment and the balance is divided 
between the families. 


PARTNERS 


1942 - 


HIGH FARMING AT 


ELMW0OOD 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

As you may recall, my chief worry 
a couple of months ago was the rubber 
shortage, and for that matter it still is. 
The tractor tires are only two seasons 
old, and are pretty good, but what we 
carry on the truck and the old car are 
sad to behold. 

On the other hand, I have a friend on 
the ration board, who tells me that he 
thinks I can get truck tires when I abso- 
lutely have to have them. After all, you 
can’t deliver potatoes to market by mail, 
and the market has got to have potatoes. 
Guess we'll get along. 

Now comes gasoline rationing and 
sugar and the other things that are to 
follow. Gas and sugar both hit Elmwood 
Farm where it hurts, or at least they will 
if our supplies are actually cut down. | 
So far, we are all right, and my ration- | 
ing friend says that they will absolutely 
keep the tractor running, so that sounds 
promising. When it comes to sugar, we 
have enough on hand to do nearly as 
much canning as Gladys usually does, 
so that is no worry at present. We buy 
sugar in 100-pound lots at Elmwood. 

By the way, Mr. Priestman [Tim’s 
father-in-law.—Epb.] is in luck on gaso- 
line. Years ago he put in an underground 
storage tank and gas pump, for use with 
his farm work, milk deliveries, and so 
on, and months ago he started to keep 
the tank full up all the time. His opinion 
is that Americans are smart enough to 
develop some way to get oil to the eastern 
refineries and the northwest, replacing 
the coast tankers, and that the squeeze 
in gas will be over by next winter. I 
hope he is right. 

Farm operations are coming along very 
well. After a dry spell in April and May 
we are now getting enough rain to keep 
everything going. I have my usual acre- 
age of potatoes, about 13 acres, and put 
in some extra soybeans, although I still 
prefer red clover for making sod for the 


Webb 


spuds, 


Tim 

















“Well, that'll be all for this evening; 


so long everybody, and thanks for listen- 
s °° 
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They're in the Army now! With increased production needed, it’s 
lucky your shoulders are broad. Keep in trim to do your war job by 
eating plenty of good, nourishing food. Add Wheaties to your 
breakfast — Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions,’’ for the known 
essential nourishment of whole wheat, milk, fruit. There’s a break- 


fast to work on! Wf 
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€ Your milk and our Wheaties (plus 
fruit or fruit juice) team together to 
deliver champion nourishment. Put 
this team to work for you every morn- 
ing. Special offer! Family sample pack- 
age of Wheaties. Also the new Betty Crocker 
booklet on food selection, vitamins and 
meal planning, ““Thru Highway to Good 
Nutrition.’’ Send 3c stamp today with name 
and address to Wheaties, Dept. 851, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 


Breaktast of Champions 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “ Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade-marks of General Mills, Inc 
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There’s One in Every Family... 4, z-~ TALKIES 


DIDJA HEAR : ; 
NO SHE AIN‘T--- 
THAT, POP— I KNOW WHAT 
































| Take a Letter, A rip-roaring comedy, with 
| Darling Rosalind Russell as an ad- 
vertising agency head who 
hires male secretaries. Sparkling dialog, 
witty plot complications, fine acting and 
sure-fire direction. Peachy cast also includes 
| Fred MacMurray, Robert Benchley, Mac- 
| Donald Carey. Positively A-1-A. (Paramount) 








Mrs. Miniver The _ best-selling novel 

turned into an excellent 
film, recounting the bravery, humor, pathos 
and tragedy of a middle-class British family 
in the war. Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon 
nae: head a brilliant cast. Grand if you don’t 
g22227 | mind London bombings. (M-G-M) 














I Married The singing duo—Nelson Eddy 
An Angel’ and Jeannette MacDonald—al- 
ways can be depended on. Is 
their current film good too? Yes, it’s the 
Broadway hit musical about an angel who 
descends to earth, marries rich playboy, 
plays merry ned with him by angelically tell- 
HOLD YER TONGUE, PIPSQUEAK, | ing the unmodified truth on all occasions. 
AND RUSTLE ME UP A BOWL Amusing, tuneful. (M-G-M) 
OF THEM SUPER FLAKES ~~~ 
AFTER ALL, I'M THE ONE 
WE GOT 'EM FoR! 








Syncopation — Strictly for the jazz music 

and jazz band enthusiasts— 
the story of that music from 1916 on. The 
music by such jazz stars as Connie Boswell, 
Benny Goodman, Harry James, Jack Jenny, 
Gene Krupa, Alvino Ray, Joe Venuti. The 
story by Jackie Cooper, Bonita Granville, 
Adolphe Menjou. Lavish, and what a cast! 


(RKO-Radio) 


NAOW, DAUGHTER~~ 
DON'T GET YERSELF 
SO RILED ER TLL 
HAVE YE COURT- 
MARTIALED =~ 
PEE- HEE! 


My Favorite Spy A Harold Lloyd pro- 

duction featuring the 
curiously funny Kay Kyser in perhaps his 
best performance. Kyser enlists in the Army, 
is set to tracking down his former employ- 
er’s disloyal activities. Ellen Drew, Jane VW y- 
man. Lloyd-type fun. (RKO-Radio) 








Pacific Sharp, fast-moving spy story 
Rendezvous _ in a Pacific and U. S. Navy 
setting. Highlight—interesting 


THAT AIN'T j 

ALL, FOLKS-- Vie details on how the Navy cracks open secret 

THEY GIVE YOu enemy codes. Lee Bowman, good cast. Ex- 
; citing. (M-G-M) 


The Faleon Mystery thriller, plus humor, 
Takes Over featuring George Sanders, late 
| of “The Saint” pictures, in- 
vestigating a night-club killing. Jimmie Glea- 
son is the competing cop, and, with Allen 
Jenkins, coins the laughs. Lyn Bari is the 
babe. Recommended whodunit. (RKO-Radio) 








NO FOOLIN’, MOTHER- 


There is one in every family Once Upon ‘Slight but amusing comedy 


A Thursday combining a funny idea with 








who needs Post's Bran Flakes’ an outstanding performance. 
3 extra benefits Society people discover that a house-maid is 
: writing a novel about them. Swell perform- 
4 Help put that one member of your ance by Marjorie Main, that grand lantern- r 
family in the groove—by serving Post’s jawed comedienne, and others are good. 
40% Bran Flakes to every member of Worth an evening. (M-G-M) 
your family every morning. 

You'll all go for their grand nut-like Beyond The Well, here we go into the ue 
flavor—as a crisp, dibiilenn cereal, or in Blue Horizon jungle again with Dorothy the 
hot, tempting bran muffins. And—you'll Wj ‘ee Lamour and her —— wa 

. ; ¢ : ith Dottie, in Technicolor, go an acting 
all help that ome get Post s Bran Flakes ape, an acting tiger, and Richard Denning— 
3 extra “keep-fit” benefits: big, blonde guy in a leopard skin. Sarongists. no 

I. Bran to help prevent constipation (Paramount) alo 

due to lack of bulk in the diet. : 

2. Nourishment of wheat—phosphorus Powder Town = Just one little step across “J, 

for teeth and bones, iron for blood. ‘ the line that runs between us 

3. Vitamin B, added, for energy, ap- the reasonable and the preposterous may ties 

petite, and steady nerves. turn a comedy-drama into a lemon. This one tri] 
Get Post’s Bran Flakes right away! does. An overdone thriller, in the style of a yed 
eg age comic “Perils of Pauline.” Too bad. (RKO- a 
Delicious muffin recipe on package Radio) . 








Charles F, Stevens 
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Before Ma could answer there was a 
sound at the door and Henry came in. 


rUWE weekly meeting of the Fair- 
view Baptist Church Women’s Cir- 
cle was over. Ma Dunnaway, her 
broad, good-humored face shining from 
the heat of the late June afternoon, 
waited for her neighbor, Julia Peters. 

“I reckon you'll be a widow any day 
now,’ she remarked as they walked 
along. 

““Widow’ is right!” sighed Julia. 
“John wasn’t half as excited over his 
own wedding as he is about that fishing 
trip to Minnesota. It’s that way every 
year. And all the other women say their 
husbands are just the same.” 

“Who all is goin’ this year?” inquired 
Ma idly. 


Julia named half a dozen business 
men of the little town. “And Henry Davis 
had planned to go, but Luella’s heart 
trouble’s been worse lately, so he’s given 
it up. 

“There aren’t many husbands as de- 
voted as Henry,” she added admiringly. 
“IT don’t believe anything short of my 
actually dying would keep John Peters 
at home. And then he’d probably sit 
through the funeral mourning over the 
bass he might have caught!” 

Ma chuckled. “Henry didn’t go last 





summer either, did he?” she asked. 

“No,” said Julia. “He never did go. 
In a way, it’s too bad. He’s just crazy 
about fishing, and John says he knows 
more about rods and dry flies—whatever 
they are—than any man in town. But 
I tell John, Henry will never regret be- 
ing good to Luella, with her apt to drop 
dead any minute.” 

“What’s wrong with Luella’s heart?” 
asked Ma. “I don’t know as I ever heard 
anybody say.” 

“The doctors don’t 
Luella’s having Doctor 
Gilman City now.” 

Ma Dunnaway looked 
“Talkin’ of the Davises,” she 


seem to agree. 
Harmon from 


thoughtful. 
said, “I 
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believe [ll stop by and see what Henry 
charges for pictures. The children have 
been after me to have one taken.” 

Henry Davis was alone when Ma en 
tered the little studio whose walls held 
the pictured record of life in Fairview 
for the past fifteen years. Brides and 
graduating classes and fat, laughing 
babies jostled each other. The front of 
the room was occupied by the magazine 
stand and rental library by which Henry 
added to the somewhat uncertain income 
of a photographer. 

“Why, Mrs. Dunnaway!” 
voice held a note of real pleasure. “I 
haven't seen you for a long time.” 

Henry Davis had been a_ handsome 
boy, Ma recalled. He couldn’t be over 
forty now. But the greying hair, the 
stooped shoulders, and the tired, blue 
eyes made him look ten years older. 

She explained her errand, and they 
discussed prices and folders. “Tll come 
in again,” decided Ma, “when I -kind 
of get myself nerved up to it. How’s 
Luella?” 

Henry looked worried. “Not very well. 
The heat seems to affect her lately. 
Why don’t you drop in and see her?” 
he went on. “She gets restless staying 


Henry’s 


home alone.” 

“Of course I'll go,” Ma told him. 
“Maybe I'll stop on the way home.” 

“That'll be fine,” said Henry grate- 
fully. “Ill be along myself before long. 
Soon as I finish up here and pick up 
some ice cream for supper.” 

“Don’t you have a girl now?” 

“No—” Henry looked embarrassed. 
“They seem to bother Luella—make her 
nervous. I can do things more the way 
she likes them.” 


Turninc down the 
street that led to the Davis home, Ma 
Dunnaway was remembering Luella as 
a girl. Right pretty, she had been, but 
never very fond of work. Henry had 
waited on her a lot from the first. 

Ma climbed the steps of the front 
porch and rapped smartly. 

“Come mn,” a fretful voice called. 

The shaded living room with its whir- 
ring electric fan was pleasant after the 
heat outside. “How are you, Luella?” 
said Ma. “My, it’s cool in here.” 

The plump woman in the pink flowered 
house coat did not stir from the big arm 
chair. “Sit down, Mrs. Dunnaway. You'll 
have to excuse me for not getting up, 
but I can’t seem to stand the least exer- 
tion. My heart—” Luella paused and 
touched her breast with a white, well 
kept hand. 

“You set still.” Ma sank into a chair 
with a sigh of relief. “Henry tells me 
you’ve been feelin’ worse, and I hear 
he’s given up his fishin’ trip.” 

“Yes,” sighed Luella. “I’ve been a lot 
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weaker lately. “Of course I hate to 
have Henry give up the trip. I tell him 
maybe he can go next year. I may not 
be here by that time.” She sighed again. 

\ pile of bright-covered magazines 
lay on the floor beside her chair, and 
even as she spoke, Luella’s hand went 
out absently to dip into the open box 
of candy at her elbow. 

“You mustn’t look on the dark side,” 
admonished Ma. “I hear you don’t have 
any help now.” 

“No.” Luella’s round face assumed a 
martyred expression. “We. had several 
girls. but they were all so clumsy and 
awkward—,” her plaintive voice gath- 
ered energy—‘and no sympathy or con- 
sideration for me! So now I just get 
along with what Henry does.” 


Ma GLANCED at the 
ordered living room and the immacu- 
late kitchen that showed through the 
open door. “Looks like he’s doin’ right 
well.” 

“Oh, yes,” Luella’s voice dismissed 
Henry's efforts, “for a man... 

Ma looked at Luella’s unlined face 
and at the shining, precise curls above 
it. “Your hair looks pretty,” she said 
innocently. “I don’t see how you keep 
it so nice, bein’ sick and all.” 

“Well, I just had to get a permanent.” 
Luella’s voice held a_ defensive note. 
“My hair was so hot down around my 
face. Betty Steward comes over from 


or 


the beauty shop and sets it.” 

Ma thought fleetingly of Henry’s 
shabby suit and the frayed neatness of 
his shirt collar. 

“Tell me,” Luella inquired abruptly, 
“did you hear anything about the Miller 


girl eloping with that boy from Gilman 
City? Mrs. Brown told me the Millers 
are just furious about it.” 

Before Ma could answer, there was a 
sound at the door and Henry came in, 
laden with packages. 

“How do you feel, dear?” he asked, 
stooping to kiss his wife’s cheek. 

“Oh, just the same,” said Luella re- 
signedly. “Do take those packages in 
the kitchen before you drop them. Did 
you get the ice cream?” 

*“Yes—chocolate.” 

“Henry Davis, you know I can’t bear 
chocolate ice cream!” Luella’s voice was 
shrill with irritation. She gave a short, 
angry laugh. “Aren’t men aggravat- 
ing—!” 

Ma rose diplomatically, “Well, [ll be 
runnin’ along now. [Il drop in to see 
you again.” 

“Yes, do come.” Luella was again the 
patient invalid. “It’s so lonely sitting 
here all day.” 

But as Ma Dunnaway went down the 
front steps, she heard Luella saying, 
“Now you can just take that ice cream 
right back and change it—” 


Mars face was thought- 
ful as she walked along. The sound of 
an automobile horn roused her, and she 
looked up to see young Doctor Lewis 
grinning at her from his dusty coupé. 

“Hop in and [ll run you home,” he 
called. “You'll get sunstroke, trotting 
around in this heat.” 

“I was never one to be bothered by 
a littke warm weather!” retorted Ma, 
but she climbed into the car gratefully. 

“['m glad you picked me up.” she 

(Continued on page 44) 





Jean giggled suddenly. “I was remembering,” she explained to Ma, 
“how crazy I was about Henry when we. were seniors in high school.” 
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THIS IS WHAT IT 
TAKES TO BE ONE 


By Beth E. Cummings 


F YOU'RE young and bright and 
patriotic, America needs you! During 
1942, America wants 55,000 young 

women to enter nursing. Even more will 
be needed next year. 

\nd if you’re a farm girl, you’re more 
than ever welcome in this great profes- 
sion, because you are especially capable 
and dependable. “Farm girls can do 
things with their hands. They’re used to 
responsibility,” they say up at the Nurs- 
ing Information Bureau (1790 Broadway, 
New York City) and at the National 
Nursing Council for War Service. 

As our army and navy increase, our 
nursing personnel must do likewise. For 
every 1,000 men in the army, 6 nurses are 
needed; for every 1,000 men in the navy, 
3 nurses. Nine thousand nurses were in 
the armed services by May, 1942. But by 
July, 10,000 more are needed and after 
that—1,000 a month for an _ indefinite 
period! 

America needs nurses? Indeed she 
does, And though the war may be over 
before you can finish your minimum 
three-year course, you will be helping if 
you enter nursing school now. Student 
nurses assume much work in the care of 
patients, thus releasing graduate nurses 
for other service. After the war, there will 
still be a great need for good nurses. 

Can you be a nurse? Well, here are 
certain requirements before you can even 
begin to train: 

{ge—between 18 and 35 years, prefer- 
ably between 20 and 25. 

Education—varies, but good schools of 
nursing admit only high school graduates 
of good general scholastic standing and 
who have some chemistry preparation; 


some college work is advantageous but 
not essential; many schools of nursing 
give intelligence and aptitude tests. 





Health—you are expected to pass a 
thorough physical examination. 

Personality—ability to get along with 
people is important; you must be self- 
reliant; you should have a spirit of serv- 
ice as well as a spirit of adventure; you 
should be tactful and sympathetic, re- 
sourceful and adaptable; a sense of, 
humor will prove invaluable to you. 

Training expense varies. A few schools 
have no tuition fee at all and even pay an 
allowance of $20 a month or so after the 
first basic preparation of about four 
months. There are schools with tuition as 
low as $50 and $75, but $100 is about 
average. That usually includes every- 
thing (uniforms, books, board, room, 
etc.) except your “off-duty” expenses. 

If you haven’t the money necessary to 
enroll in a good school, make application 
for financial help. State Nursing Associ- 
ations and other organizations, as well as 
the schools themselves, have funds for 
helping worthy students. Borrowing the 
money to go to nursing school is another 
fairly common solution; good student 
nurses are considered good risks. 


Your future success as 
a nurse depends a good deal on the 
school you choose. There are some 1,300 
schools of nursing that meet minimum 
state requirements—some good, some not. 
The Nursing Information Bureau will 
help you locate and evaluate schools. 
You'll be studying two types of schools: 
Those owned and operated by hospitals, 
and University schools. The first type 
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usually offers a three-year course, lead- 
ing to the nursing diploma. University 
schools offer a similar program, and also 
a four- or five-year course that gives you 
a college degree as well as a nursing 
diploma. 

Opportunities for good nurses are 
many and varied. Thousands are on mili- 
tary duty. Civilian and Federal hospitals 
increased their facilities by 98,000 beds 
last year, and group hospitalization plans 
enrolled nearly 2 million new subscribers; 
the combination of more patients and 
more hospital beds calls for more nurses. 
There is a big need for public health 
nurses for rural areas. Specially pre- 
pared nurses are needed as teachers in 
nursing schools and public schools, 

As a result of losing so many highly 
qualified nurses through marriage (the 
marriage rate in the nursing profession is 
high), rules about employing married 
nurses have been relaxed. 

Notable exception is in the army and 
navy; the government does not hire mar- 
ried nurses. Married students are being 
accepted by some schools now, where 
they were formerly denied entrance. In 
other schools, they are being accepted if 
their husbands are in the service. 

Salaries? They vary with your training 
and ability. The first level is around $75 
a month plus board and room—or the 
equivalent. (The army pays $70.) Your 
next level might be $125 a month, or 
more, in public health work. Beyond 
that, you must have additional training. 

Probably the biggest compensation for 
being a nurse, though, is the opportunity 
to find an infinitely useful and happy 


life. 
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HERE IS WHAT 500 FARM HOMEMAKERS THINK 


Ky Carroll P. Streeter 


ARM women all over the country 

are doing two persons’ work this 

summer—their own and that of a 
farm hand. And trying to preserve some 
semblance of normal family life, and 
keep the community institutions running, 
besides. 

Is there any help for them, and, if 
there is, where will it come from? 

Many proposals are being heard about 
a “Land Army” of women—some of them 
sensible, some as cock-eyed as such pro- 
posals usually are when they come from 
folks who know nothing of what farm 
people are up against. Long ago this 
magazine learned that the best opinion on 
questions like this comes from farm peo- 
ple themselves and we have often served 
as spokesman for that opinion. 

So we recently asked two questions of 
. 300 typical farm homemakers, represent- 
ing all types of agriculture: “Could you 
use town women of your own county on 
your place? And what about city women 
and girls who might come out for short 
periods?” 

Concerning local town women, at least 
half of the farmers’ wives said: “Yes, they 
could help, and we will be glad to have 
them if they'll come.” 

There may not be much chance to get 
young, unmarried women from country 
towns, because most of those who can be 
spared from home are already working 
at jobs that pay far more than farm 
women can afford. “Girls in our county 
start in local war plants at $38 a week,” 
Mrs. Joan Bryden of New York reports. 

But older women are often available, 
and make the best help anyway, accord- 


ing to Mrs. W. C. Kohler of Ohio. Many 
of them were once farm women—they 
know as much about the farm home- 
maker’s work as anybody does—and they 
welcome a chance to get some country 
air again, They can spare the time, “and 
what they lack in getting through a day’s 
work quickly they make up in sympathy 
for small youngsters, knowledge of can- 
ning, ability to take care of poultry and 
gardens, and infinite patience in darning 
socks!” 

“Where younger women are available, 
however, they will be good help,” says 
Mrs. John Peck of North Dakota. “Two 
of my own girls, now in town, could fill 
any woman’s place on the farm. They can 
milk, feed cattle, or shock oats—and 
plenty more ex-farm girls around here 
could do the same.” 


r 
Town women cannot 
only help in the house, but some of them 
are good emergency farm hands. Mrs. 
Linda Benitt of Minnesota tells how seven 
town women and three men came out to 
her place and picked 1,000 bushels of 
apples that otherwise would have gone 
to the pigs. Ten women from Le Center, 
Minnesota, went to the rescue of a farmer 
last fall and husked out a big field of 
corn. And Mrs. C. B. McBride writes 
from Texas that “five women and girls, 
all of them former farm women, drove 
out from town and helped us pick cotton. 
One of them brought her children along 
and parked them in the shade of a tree 
in care of the oldest.” 
3ut what about the women who voted 
“No” on this town-help question? 





“Most town women are up to their 
necks now in defense work, if they have 
any spare time,” said one. Another 
thought that she wouldn’t want to trust 
her children’s safety to anyone else while 
she went to the fields to work. And a 
third, expressing the views of many 
others, feels that she “just wouldn’t want 
to hand my business over to someone 
else.” Several Southerners pointed out 
that in their communities negroes do 
much of the field work and housework, 
and that tradition would keep white town 
women from doing much of either. 

When the women reached the second 
question—the one about possible help 
from city women—the discussion really 
got lively. 

“T brought this up at our Home Bu- 
reau meeting, and the 20 women present 
rose up as one man to say ‘No’,” Mrs. 
Earl Leach of Illinois tells us. They 
would rather work harder, and alone, 
doing what they could and letting the 
rest go. 

Nine out of ten of our correspondents 
agreed with them. 

“But it all depends on the individual,” 


0 


fi 


0] 
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they concluded. “If city girls are earnest 
and sincere about wanting to help, doubt- 
less some of them could, but don’t en- 
courage anybody to come out for a lark, 
or a romantic adventure, or a two-weeks’ 
vacation in the country. We haven’t the 
time to be bothered.” 

“If,” says Mrs. Wm. H. Dreier of Iowa, 
“we can get city women and girls who 
can live two weeks without bathrooms 
and nail polish, who can pump and carry 
water and use it carefully, who can work 
on a hot range all day, who can eat at a 
table with sweaty men in dirty overalls, 
who can take directions from a housewife 
as graciously as they can from a man in 
the office, who can work until 10 p.m. 
if the job isn’t finished, and who can 
feel as patriotic doing all of this as a 
soldier earning $1.30 a day, we can use 
them in our homes. That kind of help we 
want.” 

sut few expect to get it. Some pointed 
out that there are just too many special 
farm homemaking jobs that city women 
don’t know how to do. The most eloquent 
on this point were former city girls who 
had discovered from experience that it 


takes years to learn the job of being a 
capable farm woman. 


Orvuers doubt that 
their city sisters can “take it.” Some of 
them seem to regard all city women as 
glamor girls “who detest to get their 
hands soiled, or the polish off their nails 


or a curl out of place,” whereas, one 
woman pointed out, “there’s no glamor 
about = slopping cleaning a 
brooder house.” 

City girls would be soft-muscled and 
couldn’t stand the summer heat, thinks 
Mrs. James Richards of Michigan. Mrs. 
Paul Smith, living on a big North Da- 
kota farm, points out that “some city 
women apparently don’t know that 5 a.m. 
is on the clock,” and adds that they are 
eternally bathing and using hot water. 
Despite all this, she believes that some of 
them would be capable enough, and that 
they could help with certain jobs—chiefly 
canning. 

Pictures of pretty young things attired 
in clever work togs and draped over the 
wheel of a tractor, even though they may 
not know which is the front end of the 


hogs or 


thing, apparently have “burned up” marry 
a farm woman. “We can use real help- 
ers,” says Mrs. Walter Schneiss, Wiscon- 
sin, “but not the fashion-page variety 
who dress in their little uniforms and sit 
around waiting to be admired.” 

An Ohio woman introduces another 
note when she observes that “some of 
these girls could help if they would do 
anything besides lie about in brief sun- 
suits and roll their eyes at the farmers.” 
But she thinks that just having such 
competition around would “take more 
nerve control than  already-harassed, 
hard-working farm women could stand.” 

Mrs. George Hanst in western Mary- 
land votes against city women’s help, 
“since we are thinking in terms of pro- 
duction instead of social contacts.” In- 
evitably, she thinks, the city woman 
would have the status of a guest, lead- 
ing to more thought over menus, table 
appointments, etc., than farm women 
have time for now. 

Some, though, would like to have city 
women’s help. “The latch string is out at 
my house, provided they leave cigarettes 

(Continued on page 43) 
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VITALITY —that air of being keenly alive— 
is an important ingredient in glamour. 
Medical science now knows that Vitamin 
helps build up your vitality. Drink 
Canned Florida Grapefruit Juice daily. 


Glam Gil 








GRAPEFRUIT 


THIS CHART shows the 
relative amount ofWita- 
min “C” you get in 10 
cents worth of the 3 
leading juices. 


TOMATO 
PINEAPPLE 


Canned Florida Grapefruit Juice supplies so much 
Vitamin “C” for so little money that everyone can 
get ALL the natural Vitamin “C" they need... 
just by drinking a glass or two a day! 











Canned citrus fruit juice 
is one of the cheapest 
sources of “C”, Your 
choice of delicious grape- 
fruit or orange juice —or 
a tasty blend the two. 










STAY THAT WAY? 


In Hollywood, where glamour is a cult, 
more attention is paid to diet than any- 
where else ... glamour girls do count 
their vitamins because you can’t stay 
glamorous without the sparkle of youth— 
and to stay youthful, it’s highly important 
to get plenty of Vitamin “C”’. 





CIENCE now knows that a girl's intake of 
i) Vitamin “C” has a lot to do with her out- 
put of glamour. “C” plays an important part 
in keeping you vital and youthful, because 
bone and body tissue, which is constantly 
wearing out, simply cannot re-form properly 
without sufficient ““C” 





You need Vitamin “C” every day. Your 
body cannot store it. Colds, infections, late 
hours, overwork or over-indulgence in alco- 
hol use up Vitamin “C” fast. And when 
you're low in “C”’, you just naturally feel 
“‘old’’, tired, listless, worn-out. 

No need to buy expensive pills to get all 
the “C”’ you need. Canned Florida Grape- 
fruit Juice is one of the richest known 
sources of “C’’—it’s literally loaded with 
it. You can get your full quota of “C” by 








Canned grapefruit sections make a 
tempting summer salad. Also try 
Florida Citrus Salad—a delicious 
combination of orange and grape- 
fruit sections, 





drinking just 1 or 2 glasses of grapefruit 
juice every day. 

Make Canned Florida Grapefruit Juice 
a part of your beauty program. Drink it for 
health, for beauty, for glamour! A balanced 
diet, with plenty of “‘C’’, will help keep you 
youthful, buoyant, vital. 


| 
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Whatever 
Happens, 


They Il Eat 


OMEWHERE up in the skies a for- 
mation of planes circled, “peeled 
off” into screaming power dives and 

poured out a stream of fire, death, de- 
struction, 

First to the scene were fire fighters and 
rescue crews, then ambulances with doc- 
tors and nurses—a life-line of order in 
chaos. Someone told bewildered folks 
where to go and injured ones were first- 
aided and helped away. 

But long before replacement crews 
could arrive with much-needed relief, 
came the magic word, “Coffee and sand- 
wiches right by, sir.” There was energy, 
renewed determination and morale in 
that food and coffee—the comfort of hot 
food and drink through hours of utter 
discouragement. 

What would you do if this or some 
other catastrophe happened in your own 
community? And don’t think it can’t. 
Even though you may live a thousand 
miles from the coast, an organized can- 
teen may come in handy near big cities 
in case of evacuation, or in any rural 
community containing power plants, fac- 
tories, bridges or dams which might be 
sabotaged. Even in peace time, tornadoes, 
fires or floods can strike anywhere. 

The thing to do now, before any 
calamity happens, is to get acquainted 
with the Red Cross set-up in your county, 
and see how farm women’s organizations 
can fit in. Women who have had ex- 
perience in feeding large numbers of 
people at church suppers and auction 
sales can be especially useful. 


On THE west coast, 
Red Cross and Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ice are already on a 24-hour basis. For 
two incoming boats of évacuées they 
recently served 1000 bottles of milk and 
1000 sandwiches, plus hot coffee, crack- 
ers, and chocolate. 

Marin county, near San Francisco but 
largely rural, first trained canteen work- 
ers—unit chairmen and committees of 
24 women who can be depended upon 
in any emergency. Each unit has a 
stationary canteen, in the best equipped 
place available, as in a school or church 
kitchen. Emergency supplies are stored 
there, and the unit chairman has in her 
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Says JELLY-CHAMPION Mrs. Oscar Vik, 
who won 33 firsts at three 1941 Iowa fairs 
for sweet spreads—35 for jelly, alone, at the 
lowa State Fair! All entries made with Certo! 


COMPARE METHODS! SEE HOW USING CERTO PAYS! 


THE OLD WAY WITH CERTO 


1. Mrs. A, after cleaning and 1. Mrs. B started her jam- 


crushing her strawberries, 
started to make her jam at 
nine o'clock. 


2. Dark band on the kettle 


indicates amount of prepared 











making at nine o'clock, too. 


2. Mrs. B, using the same 
quantity of strawberries, 2 
qts., got same amount of pre- 
pared fruit, 4 cups. Berries 
cost 22¢ a qt.—2? qts. 44¢. 





Soup keeps hot in this “thermos barrel” 
with excelsior and milk can 


car at all times: 2 lbs. coffee, 6 cans 
evaporated milk, 2 lbs. sugar, paper 
cups and spoons. A station wagon and 
driver have been arranged for, and all 
workers are instructed to keep flash- 
light, towels, and other equipment ready 
for instant use. These units now meet 
life boats from torpedoed ships. 

Red Cross instructions to volunteer 
workers get down to small, but im- 
portant, details. “Important,” reads one: 
“be sure you know the exact location of 
keys to the school.” 

“Remember,” says another, “to keep 
a cheerful countenance and smile, for 
people you serve are guests of the Red 
Cross and your district.” 

Each district keeps on hand in its 
center: at least 20 lbs. coffee, 2 cases 
evaporated milk, 10 lbs. sugar, 5 lbs. 
chocolate, paper hot drink cups and 
service, also dextro-maltose, nursing bot- 
tles and nipples for infant feeding. 

Mobile canteens are being fitted up 
hy some communities, as one we saw 
recently at New York’s Cornell Uni- 
versity. An old truck was bought and 
equipped for about $1000. Fuel, water, 
equipment, food and serving are all pro- 
vided under the canvas top. 

A canteen meal must be served in one 
trip past the serving table. Here are 
menus: 

1. From emergency supplies: vegetable 
and beef soup (canned), peanut butter 
and pickle-relish sandwich, coffee, milk. 

2. Eat-in-hand meal: bacon and 
scrambled eggs on buttered roll, tomato 
or fresh fruit, cookie, milk. 

3. One hot dish: creole spaghetti, let- 
tuce sandwich, cup cake, coffee, milk. 

1. Easily transported: baked beans, 
bread-butter, cabbage slaw, cocoa or tea. 








fruit that Mrs. A got from her | r 
berries, 4 cups (2 lbs.). Berries 
cost 22¢ a qt.—2 qts. 44¢. 


3. Mrs. B, going by the 
crushed strawberry jam rec- 
ipe in folder on Certo bottle, 
added 7 cups (3 Ibs.) of sugar. 
(Extra sugar is needed be- 
cause no juice will boil away.) 
Sugar costs 6¢a lb. —3 lbs. 18¢. 


4. Mrs. B brought her fruit 
and sugar to a full rolling boil; 
boiled hard for 3 minutes; re- 
moved from stove, and added 
\% bottle of Certo. Certo is 
simply the jellying substance 
of fruit in concentrated liquid 
form. At about 24¢ per bottle, 
the 4 bottle Mrs. B used 
cost about 12¢. 


5. Mrs. B got 10 glasses of 
the same size as Mrs. A’s 


3. Using the old “pound per 
pound” standard recipe, 
Mrs. A added 434 cups (2 lbs.) 
of sugar to her berries. Sugar 
cost 6¢ a Ib.—2 Ibs. 12¢. 


4. Making her jam the old 
way, Mrs. A had to boil her 
mixture about 30 minutes be- 
fore it thickened to the de- 
sired consistency. This long 
boil evaporated one-half of 
the original weight of the 
berries and carried off much 
of the natural fresh-fruit fla- 
vor as fragrant steam. 











5. When Mrs. A poured her u @ from her berries. The cost: 
jam, she found she had 6 Resins . 446 
glasses. The cost: 1] U | Sugar eet eee 18¢ 
SR ot ee tee | T | rT | Certo (1% bottle). ...... 12¢ 
eee eee 10) 74¢ 

1 | 7 2/5¢ 





Each glass cost 7 2/5¢. Certo 
more than pays for itself in in- 


yi jz at Mrs. A made ; “ 
The jem the . nis creased yield; saves time, fuel. 


cost 9'%¢ a glass. 


6. Mrs. B made 10 glasses in 
15 minutes. She was through 
at 9:15! Her jam cost nearly 
2¢ less per glass. 


6. It took 45 minutes for 
Mrs. A to make 6 glasses. It 
was 9:45 when she finished. 


Fasten 


wees VALUABLE! CLIP AND SAVE! qe meee cee cee eee eee eee VALUABLE! CLIP AND SAVE! gues 
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A Product of General Foods 
ee ee 





EVEN A 12-YEAR-OLD 
LIKE ME CAN MAKE 
DELICIOUS JELLY 

FIRST TIME WITH 





80 RECIPES 


Don't handle all 
fruits the same— 
Certo gives 80 
different recipes 
with every bottiel 






















Says young Wilma Wescétt whose grape : ee 
fa > jelly made with Certo won first prize at the CERT . 
Boys and Girls 4-H Exhibit at the 1941 ™ 
Rutland (Vermont) Fair! * 
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BIT consoling, isn’t it, when you are 
hard pressed for time, to know that 
others are in the same fix? 

In order that you might have a neigh- 
borly chat with a farm woman who is 
readily acknowledged in her state as an 
excellent manager of a 3-ring-circus job, 
we invited Mrs. Henry Emig of Franklin 
county, Ohio, to come to Philadelphia as 
a Guest Cook. 

She of fruits. 
about 


1000 
meats last 


canned quarts 
and 
half of which were for private customers. 
She keeps regular home business ac- 
counts, and knows that their farm con- 
tributed $368 worth of food to the family 
living last year. Her husband calls her 
“half a hired man” because she helps 
outside with the many chores of a dairy 


vegetables year, 


fio Cre 


dow to see if folks are coming, uses a lot 
of nervous energy. “I find,” she says, 
“that things move along just as fast if 
I sit and read or mend.” 

Cut corners, and be comfortable while 
you work, are two other Emig ideas. She 
finds that 
many to stack if she prepares some of 


noon-time dishes are not too 


the dinner right after breakfast and 
washes the cooking dishes then. (She 


credits this habit to an old Farmer’s Wife 
clipping, dated 1926, headed, “Shall We 
Stack the Dishes?”) 

“IT compromise with nutrition rules at 
times,” she adds, “when vegetables must 
stand in water for an hour or two. The 
time I save is more important than the 
extra food value. But as long as we all 
eat generously of a variety of fruits and 




























to the expanding air fields around Colum- 
bus that special lights have been _in- 
stalled in the chicken house to counteract 
the effect of air beacons, and Mrs. Emig 
can almost clock milking time by the 
departing airliners. 

“How do you get everything done!” 
women are forever asking this Ohio farm 
woman, and that’s what we wanted to 
know, too. 

First things come first, is one of her 
rules, and things that mean little are 
ignored to make way for them. 

One “first thing” is the food she raises 
—it allowed her to keep the family’s 
purchased food bill down to 7 cents per 
person per meal last year. Her records, 
kept in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Extension Service, prove it. In addition 
Mrs. Emig cans for city customers, and 
has for 20 years now. The peak year she 
sold more than 1000 jars, netting $400. 


InciveNnTALLY, her 
trade wants the best, ordering the more 
expensive items such as asparagus tips, 
peas, green limas, succotash, select green 
beans, baby beets and spiced peaches, 
which sell for 50c and 60c a quart, with 
the customer furnishing the jar. Quick- 
frozen vegetables have cut in somewhat 
on her quality market, but she still has 
many repeat customers, 

Know where your work gets you, and 
then learn to relax, is Mrs. Emig’s plan. 
She thinks that can be 
avoided, or at least controlled. The pot- 


“nervousness” 


' farmer, and manages their poultry flock vegetables, I guess we needn’t worry.” 
ae — both for home consumption and extra Ask yourself, she suggests, “Are my 
= | =| -|— “eoo money.” shoes comfortable? Can I sit while I 
— 0 a oe es {A Yes, it’s enough to make one take a work?” When she simply hasn’t 15 min- 
}-{— = | | Et — rt deep breath. There’s a fine family, too— —_ utes for her usual after-dinner rest, Mrs. 
pt i i +++ four children, all at home, although the Emig does something physically easy. 
= eke yet <i = oldest boy expects his call for the Navy “Why, even the heart rests between 
> ain tn de Air Corps any time now. beats,” is her philosophy. 
The 100-acre Emig farm lies so close 


Durine stress of extra 
summer work, she fixes “skeleton meals.” 
(A pretty sturdy framework, we thought, 
and tops in flavor and food value.) You'll 
be interested in her “kettle meals,”—one 
main dish plus a salad, dessert and trim- 
mings, as bread, butter, relishes, bev- 
erage. Some of her kettle meals are: 

Boiled ham with green beans and po- 

tatoes 
Canned_ beef 
potatoes 

Spanish rice, top-of-stove or oven style 

Chili con carne 

Spare ribs with carrots and potatoes 

What she can do with one good ham, 
boiled until fork-tender, is something to 
remember. The first day, green beans, 
fresh from the garden are boiled in the 
ham stock, and potatoes are put in the 
last half hour. Another day (not the 
next one) she may boil cabbage in the 
ham stock, and again potatoes. For a sup- 
per, there might be cold sliced ham with 
baked beans and cabbage slaw, with the 
last scraps of ham in scalloped potatoes. 

You can see that the idea of cooking 
for more than one meal is not new to the 
Emig household. Cracked wheat serves 
both for breakfast and a delicious pud- 
ding, made with milk and eggs. Three 
or four pie shells baked at the same time 
are filled when needed with fresh fruit 
and cream or custard. 

More of Mrs. Emig’s recipes and time- 
saving ideas appear in the columns at the 
right. We tried them in our Farm Kitchen 


stew with turnips and 
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Some of Mrs. Emig’s Recipes 


“Rivel” Soup 
Heat well seasoned chicken broth, with 
chunky bits of chicken in it, to boiling. To 
make quick-style noodles, beat 1 large egg. 
loss into the bowl, all at once, 1 c. flour 
and % tsp. salt. Stir until mixture makes 
crumbs, drop into soup, boil about 10 min. 


Ways to Vary Chicken 

Stewed chicken—Simmer 1 or 2 chickens 
until tender, seasoning with salt, a stalk or 
two of celery and a slice of onion. Serve 
chicken with: (1) noodles or dumplings 
cooked in the rich broth; (2) sauerkraut 
cooked with it the last half hour, and ac- 
company with mashed potatoes; (3) biscuits 
to make chicken pot pie. 

Baked chicken with potato stuffing is 
a favorite Emig Sunday dinner. 

For the stuffing, boil small potatoes, peel 
and chop to make about 2 cups. Render 
chicken fat, and in it fry the chicken liver, 
cut, and 1 medium onion, chopped, then the 
potatoes. Soak about a dozen slices of dry 
bread in hot milk (as much as they will soak 
up), add 2 or 3 beaten eggs and the potato 
mixture. Salt and pepper to taste, add 1 
thlsp. celery seed. Stuff into the chicken 
and bake the rest in a dish. 


Creole Sauce 


| qt. tomatoes or juice 2 tsp. salt 

V4 c. chopped green '|/5 tsp. pepper 
pepper '/3_ ¢. cornstarch 

V4 ¢. chopped onion '/ c. cold water 

Vy bay leaf 

Simmer tomato juice, green pepper, onion 

and seasonings 5 minutes. Mix cornstarch 

with cold water. Add, stir until thick, re- 

duce heat, cook 10 minutes. Remove bay 

leaf, or strain if desired. Store in quart 

jar to use in casserole dishes, as with rice or 

spaghetti and meat, or as sauce with meat, 


Mrs. Emig’s Mincemeat Goodies 


| c. fat | tsp. soda 

Vp ¢. sugar V4 tsp. ginger 
I'/, ¢. corn syrup | tsp. cloves 

2 eggs Vy tsp. nutmeg 
| ¢. green tomato /y tsp. salt 


mincemeat, drained 3 c. sifted flour 

of juice 
Cream fat, sugar, syrup. Beat eggs, add 
part of sifted dry ingredients, then mince- 
meat and rest of dry ingredients. Spread 
batter in a 11”x16” greased tin. Bake 30 
min. in a moderate (350°F.) oven. Cuts 
into 48 bars. Good “keepers.” 


2-Hour Rolls 


| c. hot milk 2 eggs 

Yo c. fat 2 cakes quick yeast 
I'/. tsp. salt 2 tblsp. sugar 

Vz c. honey 2 tblsp. warm water 


| c. cold water about 8 c. sifted flour 


Scald milk, add fat, salt, honey, then cold 
water and eggs, unbeaten. Add a third of 
the flour and beat until smooth. Add yeast 
which has been mixed with the sugar and 
warm water, then another third of the 
flour. Stir, turn onto board and knead in 
rest of flour. Shape into rolls, Brush with 
melted fat. Put in warm place to rise. 
(With an electric oven, preheat 1% min., 
turn off switch, put in bread). When double 
in bulk, bake at 400° F., 15-20 min. 


"3 baked crusts 


Easy Harvest Dinner 
Savory sausage cakes 


Scalloped potatoes Asparagus, buttered 
Cabbage slaw Sour cream dressing 
Cracked wheat pudding 
Iced tea Milk 


“This is a meal I can leave, to drive the 
team for the hay fork, vet dish up in the 
time it takes the men to put up the horses. 
I bake the potatoes and pudding, also reheat 
the canned sausage, in a slow oven.” 


Cracked Wheat Pudding 


2 c. cooked cereal 2 eggs, beaten 

2 ¢. scalded milk Vy tsp. flavoring 

Y4 ¢. honey or syrup i c. raisins 

(Cook wheat at breakfast time for cereal 
and pudding: add 2 c. cracked wheat to 1 qt. 
boiling water and | tsp. sait. Cook over hot 
water or low heat 1 hr.) For pudding, com- 
bine ingredients, bake 50 min. at 325° F. 


Blackberry Meringue Pie 
(Make in advance, use as needed) 
V4 to '/o c. sweetening 
2 qts. canned berries Meringue or whipped 
V3 c. cornstarch cream 
Drain berries (blackberries, blueberries, 
raspberries), save juice. Heat 3 cups juice, 
add cornstarch and sugar or syrup mixed 
with % c. water or juice. Stir until thick, 
cook slowly 10 min. Cool, add fruit. 

Fill pie shells the day used, top with 
whipped cream or meringue. For 1 pie. beat 
2 egg whites with % tsp. salt, add 3 tblsp. 
sugar or honey, a tablespoon at a time, beat- 
ing until mixture is very smooth. Add 1 tsp. 
grated lemon rind. Spread on pie, serve as 
is. or bake 15 min. at 325° F., then cool. 

“With pie shells and filling made in ad- 
vance, I can top a pie with whipped cream 
or uncooked meringue in 5 minutes, a happy 
ending to the plainest méal.” 


Harvest Hand Cake 
(A large, fine-grained cake, easy to mix) 
¥, c. butter or part 3 c. sifted cake flour 
other fat, room tem- 4% c. milk 


perature ! tsp. vanilla 
1 c. golden corn syrup 3 eggs 
Vo c. sugar 3 tsp. baking powder 
4, tsp. salt Semi-sweet chocolate 


In a big bowl, dump fat (soft but not melted) 
sugar, syrup, salt, cake flour, milk, vanilla. 
Beat with a sturdy rotary beater 8 min., or 
with an electric mixer, low speed, 5 min. 
When smooth, beat in eggs. one at a time, 
then fold in baking powder. Bake in a large 
greased pan, 10 x 14%’, at 375° F. for 30 min. 
Cool 5 min., sprinkle with 10 oz. semi-sweet 
chocolate bits. Return to oven (350° F.), 
2 min. Spread softened chocolate, cool. 
Cuts 24 large squares. ‘ 

To vary, add 2 tsp. cinnamon and 1% tsp. 
ground cloves with the flour. ; 
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RESS designers are co-operating 
D whole-heartedly with the govern- 

ment, and the result is that less 
cloth is required for the new dresses. 
At the same time the new types are 
mighty easy to look at. We offer patterns 
for all five dresses shown. 

For hot weather we recommend No. 
891. Made of percale or dimity, it 
would be attractive and cool. The floppy 
hat shown goes well with this dress 
(the hat pattern is included with the 
dress pattern). Cut in sizes 12 to 20 
years; 30 to 38 inches. 

Mothers and daughters still like iden- 
tical dresses, and in No. 892 you'll find 
the same kind of an outfit for the small 




















hy Mary R. Reynolds 
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girl as mother has in No. 891. With 
No. 892 a pantie pattern, as well as hat 
pattern, is included. Sizes 2 to 8 years. 
Size 6, pinafore and bonnet, requires 
2% yards of 35-inch material. 

In No. 855 you will have the “casual” 
you can wear with satisfaction “to mill 
and to meeting” all summer. The deep 
V-neckline is framed with a shaped 
collar and the skirt is flared. Cut in 
sizes 12 to 20 years; 30 to 44 inches. 
Size 16 requires 31% yards of 35-inch 
material. 

You see them everywhere. What? 
Little two-piece jacket dresses, like No. 
815. Made of checked gingham or seer- 
sucker, this type of dress, with its fitted 
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“The whole neighborhood’s laughing 
at how you’re raising that child!” 


jacket top and four-piece skirt, is going 
places. No. 815 is cut for 12 to 20 years; 
30 to 38 inches. Size 16 requires 3% 
yards of 35-inch material. 

The coolness, comfort and style of 
No. 906 is apparent as soon as you look 
at it. For the busy woman, this wrap- 
around coat dress, easy to put on, is a 
good choice. A housecoat version is in- 
cluded in the pattern. No. 906 is cut 
in sizes 14 to 20 years; 32 to 46 inches. 
For size 16 years, 334 yards of 35-inch 
material is required. 

Price of all patterns is 15 cents. Be 


sure to give size. Send to Pattern De- 
partment, Farm Journal and Farmer’s 





Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1. I was amused at my “baby” sister, acting 
so important with a baby of her own. But 
when the neighbors started snickering about 
her pampering the child, I felt I ought to step 












2. Then Sis flared up and called me a back 
number. “Up-to-date mothers,” she said, 
“know that babies aren’t just miniature adults. 
They're different. And just as they need special 


4. “After all, a medicine strong enough for 
grown-ups can be too strong for a baby’s in- 
sides. But, even for tiny babies, Fletcher's 
Castoria isn’t ‘harsh’ or griping. It works gen- 
tly. Come on along while I get a bottle.” 


6. “So,” he added, “Fletcher’s Castoria doesn’t 
upset a baby’s stomach. It works almost nat- 
urally, in about 8 to 12 hours, so it won’t dis- 
turb sleep. I always recommend Fletcher’s 
Castoria...in the economical Family Size.” 
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in. “Sis,” I said, “come down to earth about 
Ted. You're spoiling him with all this ‘special’ 
business. Special toys, special soap, special 
powder ...even a special laxative.” 
age ie Oe 









e at 

3. “Why, our own doctor approved Fletcher’s 
Castoria, because it is made especially for 
children. It’s mild and gentle . . . and safe for a 
child’s delicate system. Yet it’s effective and 
thorough, as a laxative should be.” 








5. The druggist said Sis was right about 


Fletcher's Castoria. “Its chief ingredient,” he 
told us, “is senna, officially recognized in the 
U. S. Pharmacopeia. Senna is not habit-form- 
ing, and works mostly in the lower bowel.” 





7. Later, I happened to be there when the 
baby needed a laxative. He took Fletcher's 
Castoria without a fuss...seemed to love it. 
Hmmm. Guess a kid sister can be pretty smart! 


Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 


Qa+ttTiktzher, CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 
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I Went To Africa This Morning 


DEAR EDITOR: “Well, I've made my 
daily trip to the mailbox—it’s as far as 
I ever get. I'm tired of being buried here 
—I wish I could just take a trip some- 
where, anywhere, to see a few new sights 
and have some new experiences.” So I 
heard a young woman say recently, ac- 
companying the statement with a look at 
her crippled father, as much as to add 
that if it weren't for him, her life might 
be full of romance and adventure. 

“Go somewhere?” the old man replied 
incredulously. “Why this morning, thanks 
to a good book, I crossed the ocean twice 
and had an exciting time shooting lions 
in Africa, although I haven't been out of 
my chair here by the window.” 

With the tire and gasoline situation 
what it is, maybe the old man had an 
idea there for a lot of us. This will be a 
fine year to discover good books. Why 
not start a “reading club” in which each 
member buys a book for passing around? 


—Mrs. Henry Mies, Illinois. 


Paper Bridges 
DEAR EDITOR: One of the 


women I know told me her secret of keep- 
ing in close touch with all her friends, 
even when short of time. “I build paper 
bridges,” she said smilingly. 

What she meant is simple. Just penny 
postals. She carries them in her purse, 
ready for the few odd moments of wait- 
ing for change, a package, or whatever it 
is that consumes precious minutes. 

Friendships so often dribble off, not 
because of lack of interest, but because 
there is not time for long letters, or visits. 
Not so with this wise builder of bridges. 
She has kept the friendship alive, ready 
to pick it up at any time, with just a few 
quickly scribbled words about a new 
interest, a new hair-do, the children’s ac- 
tivities, little everyday happenings, which 
the first convenient mail-box swallows 
hungrily and sends on the way to the 
friend living no-matter-where. It’s an 
idea.—Mrs. Effie S. Eitemiller, Maryland. 
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Victory Benefits 
DEAR EDITOR: I would like to suggest 
that every community in our country hold 
a series of Victory Benefits. It might be 
a rousing good home-talent play, a dance, 
a show, a baseball game, but whatever 
the entertainment for the Victory Benefit, 
the admission fee would go to Uncle Sam. 
You see, my idea would be that instead 
of the usual ticket we would buy war 
stamps at the ticket window. For exam- 
ple, if the admission fee is 25 cents, we 
would buy a 25 cent stamp. Each person 
would keep his stamp, so really would 
have an evening’s entertainment free of 
charge. Surely every community has tal- 
ented people who will donate their talent. 
Vrs. Hazel Zeller, South Dakota. 


Moonlight Combining 
By Kenneth Lewis 
Now is the time when women in the 
farm house 
Drying the supper dishes, making butter, 
Hear through the open door the distant 
mutter 
Of combines 


night. 


turning in the fields at 


Now is the time when children cross the 


pasture 

To watch the midnight harvest, marvel- 
ing 

At how the moon transforms so plain a 
thing 

Into a_ silver pageant, fraught with 
meaning. 

Now is the time when men stir silver 
shovels 


In silver wagons filled with silver grain 

While chaff sprays back like jewelled 
shafts of rain 

And falls to earth in silver mist again. 


Those Slacks! 
DEAR EDITOR: If clothes make a man, 
what do slacks make a woman? Well, I 
say it depends on the woman and where 
she wears them. 

I would not condemn slacks for slim 
young girls who wear neatly tailored out- 
fits for sports, camping, or motoring; nor 
for women working on the farm, in the 
house, or in industrial plants. 

But every woman should consider care- 
fully before she appears in slacks on the 
village street or a shopping trip in town. 
What sights I’ve seen, and so have you. 
[ think it behooves all of us to take a 
good look im a mirror. If slacks don’t 
flatter us (and they seldom do), let’s 
wear a dress.—Mrs. Robert Murphy,N.Y. 
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Pickles, Pigs, and Symphonies 


DEAR EDITOR: Girls (and women) 
are forever wondering how they can 
make some extra money, so I'll tell you 
how I did it. A few years ago I raised 
enough cucumbers to buy a whole year’s 
violin lessons. Soon I was playing in the 
Waterloo Symphony Orchestra, thanks to 
that year’s crop of pickles and my little 
runt pig. When my father gave me this 
pig I named him George Dasch (after 
the conductor of our orchestra), in hopes 
that I could pass the entrance test, and 
that little George would sell for enough 
to pay the bus fare to Waterloo every 
week. George did wonders, and I know 
that the night we played Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, its strains reached clear 
out to George in pig heaven. I began to 
think of being a professional musician 
but I—or rather the wonderful young 
farmer over the hill—changed my plans. 
Some of these days when our engage- 
ment is announced I'll write you again 
telling what a wonderful, thrilling ex- 
perience it is to plan a farm home.— 


B. A. B., Towa. 


Comeback 
DEAR EDITOR: I can see some benefits 


already from the tire and gas curtail- 
ment. Our little farming village had be- 
come a deserted place after a paved road 
was constructed. We had no community 
life left, except in our churches, and they 
were only half-heartedly attended. Neigh- 
bors rarely visited, and most of us knew 
more about the nearby larger town than 
about our own neighborhood. 

The paved road is nearly deserted now, 
and farmers and their wives are congre- 
gating again at the country store. Several 
families have re-discovered how much 
fun croquet is. Our club has taken on 
new life. The young people are making 
the neighborhood seem like it did ten 
years ago. Sunday dinner, the old fash- 
ioned institution which had almost dis- 
appeared from the country, is coming 
back. Why! the family actually sticks 
around for dessert again——Mrs. Sim O. 
Davis, Oklahoma. 





receives $3 and the one whose letter is 
voted “best” by readers is paid $7 more. 
We welcome original, vigorous letters, in- 
cluding some with humor. 





| The writer of each letter on this page 
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Dear Polly: What are the rules about 
giving wedding  presents?—Frances, 


{rizona. 


A INVITATION plus a_ reception 
£% card usually indicates that you are 
a good friend of the bride or groom; 
you would expect to send a gift in that 
case. An invitation to the ceremony only, 
announcement of the wedding, 
doesn’t necessarily call for a present. 
It’s up to you. 


ar an 


* 

Dear Polly: A boy whom Ive been 

seeing a little is going into the army 

soon. Is it out of place for me to ask 
him to write?—Judy, Utah. 


OT in this particular situation. Tell 


him to let you know where he is and | 


how he is, and that you'll keep him 
posted on local events. 

Dear Polly: Some girls in our town 
are speaking to boys in uniform, whether 
they know them or not, under the pre- 
tense of “hospitality.” What do you think 
of this?—Carol, Georgia. 


HAT’S carrying “hospitality” just a 
little too far. When a girl meets a 
strange soldier on the street, it is no more 
proper for her to speak than it is for her 
to speak to any other stranger. If she is 
in the same room with him at a party or 
some other private function, then she 
may feel free to speak to him. This fol- 
lows the old rule that one guest may 
speak to another guest under the same 
roof without formal introduction. 
* * ¥* 
Dear Polly: What privileges do you 
think a 14-year-old girl is entitled to?— 
{rdath, Nebraska. 


OU’VE asked me a hard one. You 

see, it isn’t necessarily how old you 
are. If you’re dependable, capable of tak- 
ing care of yourself and your belong- 
ings, mature enough to shoulder some 
special family responsibilities at home 
without being nagged; if you don’t take 
unfair advantage of the few privileges 
you have now, and if you seem to know 
how to act in public and in a group, 
your family will be less hesitant about 
letting you do more of the things you 
want to do. Private parties and an oc- 
casional movie ought to be a fair share of 
fun for you right now. 
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Make Your Sugar 
0 Twice as Far! 





In fact, you get more than 
twice as many glasses—this 
Sure-Jell sugar-saving way ! 


STanp uP and cheer, home jelly-mak- 
ers! Here’s a way to get more than 
twice as much jelly, jam, or marma- 
lade from the sugar you use, with 
Sure-Jell! Smart housewives by the 
thousands are already trying this new 
plan, using it, proving it works! 


Sensible... Patriotic... 
S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s Sugar! 
Easy? You bet! Just listen: First of 
all, the short-boil method with Sure- 
Jell, even when all sugar is used, would 
give you substantially more jelly per 
pound of sugar. Now we've discovered 





$-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR JELLY YIELD from the sugar you 
use! Make jams and jellies the new Sure-Jell 
way that gives you more than twice as many 
glasses, as described in this article. 


that if you simply do this—substi- 
tute any popular light corn syrup 
for half the cups of sugar in any 
Sure-Jell recipe, you make your jam 
and jelly-making sugar go more 
than twice as far—and still get the 
same marvelous, sure results that 
Sure-Jell always gave you! 

After all, however much sugar 
you've got, it’s so important this 
year to use it most productively. 
And this way, you conserve Ameri- 
ca’s health-giving fruits while stock- 
ing your pantry with wholesome 
sweets for winter days ahead. 


Be Sure You Use Sure-Jell 
Remember—Sure-Jell gives you 60 
tried- and tested recipes in every 
single package, each worked out 
especially for sure success with one 
kind of fruit.So for best results with 
this new sugar-saving plan— follow 
the Sure-Jell recipes! Your grocer 
has Sure-Jell now. 








Ps | 


«~ 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S SUGAR! SURE-JELL’s short boil 
can’t boil down juice—you actually get more jelly 
per cup of sugar! You may substitute light corn 
syrup for 4% the cups of sugar required in any 


SURE-JELL recipe. 


HELPS YOU GET SURE RESULTS ...the same every 


time... even with hard-to-jell fruits. 


INEXPENSIVE, easy to handle—convenient powdered 


form doesn’t dilute fruit. 


60 EASY RECIPES in your SURE-JELL folder, home- 
tested by 2,100 women for success with each fruit. 


MAKES THE MOST OF YOUR FRUIT—a bigger showing 


of more delicious jams and jellies! 


Sure-Jell s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s sugar— saves time, 
work too! No wonder it’s America’s largest 
selling Powdered Pectin Product 


A Product of 
General Foods 
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@ You'll eat more of the foods 
that are good for you if they taste 
right. That’s where Morton’s Salt 
in! Plain or iodized, it 
brings out flavor — makes good 


comes 


appealing. Puts an 
saltcellars, too. 


more 
to clogged 


food 
end 


Its uniform cube crystals never 
stick together in wet weather. 


MORTON MAKES 2 KINDS 
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Yi SUGAR PROSPECTS 


{RMERS do most of their own baking; 

they eat three meals a day at home; they 
have a higher-than-average energy require- 
Vany city families buy heavily at the 
eat at 


ment, 
bake ry 
least one meal a day away 

Let’s assume that sugar rationing had to 
But when, and if, the 


and one or more members 


from home. 


start the way it did. 
rules can be changed (as they have been 
once), Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 


suggests that some consideration be given to 
| the families that bake, and eat, at home. 
How? Well, here is an idea suggested by 
Miriam Williams, our foods editor: base the 
sugar allotment, in part, on the amount of 
flour bought. Farmers buy flour and sugar 
in nearly equal quantities, and buy both in 
large lots 
In other words, ration sugar partly on the 
basis of need. like Farm Journal 
| and Farmer's Wife has proposed the idea to 
| the OPA. 


gasoline. 


HAT are your prospects for more 
sugar? Will you get it before the 
jam and jelly season is over? 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife has just 
asked these questions of men high in the 
sugar trade and of Dr. Harold B. Rowe 
of the Office of Price Administration. 

The answer may surprise you. There 
is plenty of sugar in the country—nearly 
the normal amount for this time of year. 
Besides, we have an increased production 
coming up in 1942 and an even bigger 
one in sight for 1943. Instead of a scar- 
city we may have a sugar surplus by fall. 
But that surplus may not necessarily be 
in the United States. 

The one problem is to haul it. Chiefly 
it’s a question of finding ships, and of 
protecting them, to ply between here and 
Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

The government has 
merchant ships of every sort to war uses. 
So far it has taken relatively few sugar 
boats, but it may have to take more. No- 
body knows. Besides, it is a fair question 
whether we ought to risk seamen’s lives 


been diverting 


just to gratify our huge sweet tooth. 

So the government has taken the stand 
| that we won't eat up all of the sugar we 
have until we see whether we can ship 
more in. If you can forecast the outcome 
of the war with the subs you can tell 
whether or not you will get more sugar. 
Mr. Rowe’s own hunch is that “it’s about 
50-50 whether we can release more sugar, 
or will have to clamp down even harder.” 

The sugar picture is a lot brighter than 
it was back in January and February, 
however. Then we had to divert a lot of 


Cuban raw sugar into molasses, from 
which we made alcohol for munitions. 


Now our distilleries have practically quit 
making liquor; and are turning grain into 
alcohol. This alone has re- 
million tons of Cuban 


industrial 
a_ half 





leased 


sugar. Housewives and commercial users 
hoarded a million tons of sugar last year; 
in recent months they have been liv- 
ing on their fat and buying little. 

For all of these reasons the OPA was 
able to release more sugar to allow one 
pound for every four quarts of fruit 
canned, and one pound per person for 
jellies and jams. Another reason for the 
loosening up was that the fruit and berry 
growers of the country were faced with 
disaster. And since the Department of 
Agriculture had just whooped it up for 
raising more food, the OPA was on the 
spot to let people save it. 

While the sugar allowed for canning 
won't allow the best flavor and color, it 
will preserve the food. But the OPA 
turned in a harsh rule on jellies and pre- 
serves, not essential to health. 

The effect on preserving will be ter- 
rific. A survey made by this magazine 
shows that 500 typical farm women used 
an average of 125 pounds of sugar for 
canning and preserving last year. They 
used only 54 pounds for canning fruit. 
but 19 pounds for pickles and _ relishes 
(for which no sugar at all is available 
this year), and 52 for jams and jellies. 
There are some ways around the problem. 
as given on pages 36 and 37 of our June 
issue, and in a folder available from this 


magazine (see page forty-five). Sugar 
used in freezing will be available to 


locker plant operators. 


CCORDING to Lowry and Co., sugar 
brokers, our sugar will come from 
these sources this year, if we can haul it: 


Sugar we are quite certain to get: 


U.S. Beet sugar 1,900,000 tons 
U.S. cane sugar 600,000 tons 
Hawaiian sugar 800,000 tons 
3,300,000 tons 

Sugar we may get: 
Cuba 2,750,000 tons 
Puerto Rico . 1,250,000 tons 


150,000 tons 
4,150,000 tons 


South America 


Sugar we won't get: 

Philippine 0 
Total possible supply. 7,450,000 tons 
If we get all of this sugar we will have 

650,000 tons more than we consumed in 
1941, and this at a time when we are eat- 
ing less. The only pinch there has been 
at any time has been in the North Atlan- 
tic states. The Pacific coast has had too 
much sugar, so have the Gulf states, and 
the Midwest has had plenty. But this is 
not a war belonging only to North At- 
lantic states. No matter where the re- 
serves are stored, we are all eating out 
of one big national sugar bowl. 
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CAN TOWN AND CITY WOMEN HELP? 
NET aE eae fense jobs for which farm women, busy 
and long fingernails at home,” writes with food production, have no time,” 
Mrs. Alfred Schenck, in Iowa. Several says Mrs. Claude Marr, Nebraska. “Then 
think that an exchange of viewpoints they will be doing the things that lie 
might be a good thing—an idea which, close to home and within their own ex- 
ers incidentally, this magazine shares. perience, Let’s not be idiotic while trying 
ty “Many city women are hard-working, _ to be patriotic.” 
ave capable and trustworthy,” this group Well, are there other solutions? These 
said. “All they would need would be a farm women think so. 
jas little time for adjustment.” Give farmers and their wives labor- 
oe “Anyway,” says Mrs. Edward J. Mey- saving equipment and they will get along 
uit ers of Pennsylvania, “it may not be what with many fewer volunteer helpers. 
or we want, but what we can get, before this “Electricity is the best hired man we 
he is all over.” ever had.” 
ry When it comes to farming—not house- “A plan of simplified living, especially 
ith work—the opinion is practically unani- simplified meals, will mean more than 
ot mous that city women can be of little imported labor,” in the opinion of Mrs. 
ol help, except with truck crops and fruit. C. A. Steele of Ohio. Mrs. Paul Smith Wh 
he (And it is incomprehensible to farm favors declaring a moratorium on all en- \\ Witt 
women why so many people should fail tertaining for awhile. es 
ng to realize that farming is a skilled, diffi- “Pay farmers enough,” is the crux of Wah ternal 
it cult occupation for which years of ex- the whole matter in the belief of some \| 
A perience are needed. It’s not just some- women. “Then they can compete for Ff 
re thing that anybody can run out and start labor, and their wives can save time by 
doing some week-end. This affront to buying bread, sending out the laundry NOBELTS 
T- common sense—as well as to farm folks’ and purchasing ready-made clothes.” NO PINS 
ne pride—is the bitterest pill of all. Concentrate on getting help for farm- NO PADS 
ed For certain special jobs it’s different. ers, and the wives will get along all right, NO OOOR 
ol In Oregon last year thousands of city most of these women say. Mrs. Marvin put all that monthly-chafing worry out 
ey people, answering frantic radio pleas, Umberger of Maryland demands that the of your mind. Listen to the voice of 
it. rushed to the country in special busses government draft men for farm work, experience and use Tampax for sanitary 
es and did a spectacular job of saving ber- paying going farm wages, which, at that, protection. .. Modern women all around 
le ries and fruit. Some 100,000 city women compare favorably with what a private you are discovering this wonderful inven- 
Ss. out there are registered to do it again in the army gets. “How else,” she asks, tion of a doctor who realized what trou- 
n this year. “will we get men for $50 a month when | bles a woman can have in hot, chafing 
1e For the most part, though, “city women a -factory a few miles away is paying weather—especially housewives and “the 
is might better do the various Civilian De- $200?” girls at the office” 
“ You need no belts, pins or pads. Also 
os you need no sanitary deodorants, as no 
odor forms with Tampax. This dainty de- 
vice consists of pure, surgical cotton com- 
ir pressed and sealed in one-time-use appli- 
m cator. It is so perfected that the wearer 
i actually cannot feel the Tampax. She can 
dance, play games, swim . .. use the show- 
s er... with amazing freedom. Tampax is 
s so compact that disposal is naturally easy. 
s Regular, Super, Junior are the three 
; sizes to meet all needs. (The new Super is 
about 50% more absorbent.) At drug 
. stores, notion counters. Trial box, 20¢. 
: Economy package of 40 gives you a real 
: bargain. Don’t wait for next month. Start 
: now! Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
467,000,000 
s TAMPAX 
‘ MADE AND SOLD Accepted for Adver. 
1 of the American 
: LV 
ities 
CROCHET THIS CHARMING LUNCHEON SET 
; Very lacy, very stiffly starched luncheon sets are in high favor now. Such a set will 
make a table covering of which you can be proud on any occasion. The doilies are 
quickly made, because the design is simple, so perhaps you'd like to crochet a set for 
a gift for a special friend, as well as a set for yourself. For complete directions for mak- 
ing send 5 cents (coin) to Dept. F, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HAVE A BETTER CHANCE 
FOR HAPPINESS! 


Safe new way in feminine hygiene ) 
gives continuous action for hours! 


@ Knowing the truth about feminine hygiene— 
the real facts—is bound to mean greater happi- 
ness for any wife! Are you sure that your in- 
formation is not out-dated or even dangerous? 

For today you can know! Today no woman 
need trust the half-truths told her by misin- 
formed friends. Now no woman need rely on 
weak, ineffective ‘“‘chome-made”’ mixtures—or 
risk using over-strong solutions of acids which 
can burn and injure delicate tissues. 

Intelligent, well-informed women everywhere 
have turned to Zonitors—the new, safe, con- 
venient way in feminine hygiene. 

Zonitors are dainty, snow-white suppositories 
which spread a greaseless, protective coating 
... and kill germs instantly at contact. De- 
odorize—not by temporarily masking—but by 
destroying odors. Cleanse antiseptically and 
give continuous medication for hours. 

Yet Zonitors are safe for delicate tissues. 
Powerful—yet non-poisonous, non-caustic. 
Even help promote gentle healing. No appa- 
ratus; nothing to mix. At all druggists. 





FREE: Mall this coupon for revealing booklet of 
e intimate facts gem postpaid in plain 
envelope. Zonitors, I 

Avenue, New York, N. 


5728A, 370 Lexington 
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Smart new yellow fi aleh 
sweetheart design, fr its woo 
Locket GIVE 

& boxes of « 
Remover and 
introductory 
and returning the money c seated 
We trust you. Write today giving 
sur name and address. Nothing t 
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~“ S ) buy. YOUR package comes by return 
mail, 


GOLD-CROWN PRODUCTS, Dept. 322C, Jefferson, ma 


FOOD MILL 


SAVES CANNING TIME 


TOMATOES Strains bushel into 
clear juice in 20 minutes. 

APPLES Strains bushel in half 
hour. No coring, no peeling. 
Needs less sugar. Yields 25% 
more butter. 

BERRIES, PEACHES, PLUMS, 
GRAPES Crushes or strains all 
fruits for jams in half time. 

STRAINS SABY FOODS from 
fresh vegetables and fruits 
quie ker, cheaper. Saves vita- 
mins and minerals. . 

FOLEY FOOD MILL $1.25 at dept., hdwe. stores or send coupon. 

MASTER SIZE FOOD MILL. 5 at. capacity, 4 times faster, 

&. 95. FOLEY SIFTER, ,’2-cup gize, si sifts into measuring cup. 50c, 


FOLEY wre. co. 700 Wain § StI NE. E., Wianeapa, s, Minn. 


{] Send Free Recipe Circular 
I enclose [] $1.25—Food Mi L. .or We Sifter, * 
I enclose {9} $1.75 both Food Mill ana Sifter, (*. Guaranteed by > 
Special Offer {| $4.95 Master Size Food Mili \ Good Housekeeping 
—Foley Sifter fre > Fonene man 
(Your ane sent postpaid) SS Aoviensto 


GIVEN! 























MASHES 
POTATOES. 
all vegetables 
for everyday 
foods. 
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MA DUNNAWAY, M. D. 


(Continued from page 30) 

“because I want to ask 
Just how bad is Luella 
Davis’s heart trouble?” 


began abruptly, 


Tue young man glanced 
sideways at Ma. “A physician isn’t sup- 
posed to discuss his patients—even for- 
“But I guess 


mer ones,” he said slowly. 


you can be trusted. Luella’s heart is 
as strong as a steam engine. 
“Hmm,” said Ma without great sur- 


prise. “Then she ain’t liable to die any 
minute?” 

“Not a chance. There’s nothing wrong 
except overeating and lack of 
exercise. She'll that poor devil, 
Henry, by twenty years.” 

“I suspicioned as much,” said Ma, 
“And poor Henry runnin’ his 


home 


with her 
outlive 


nodding. 
legs off to wait on her and stayin’ 
from his fishin’ trip!” 

Doctor Lewis smiled down at her af- 
fectionately. “Got your Irish up, 
has it? Well, I'm afraid this is 
something you can’t straighten 
out. There’s nothing on earth 


harder to cure than a neurotic 
woman. And Luella believes she 
is sick.” 


said Ma in a 
dissatisfied tone, “but something 
ought to be done about it.” 

Ma kept turning over in her 


“May be so,” 





“Henry’s wife’s kind of an invalid,” 
said Ma. “He’s got a lot on his shoulders.” 

“Too bad,” sympathized Jean. “I didn’t 
know her. She moved to Fairview after 
I'd gone away. I must stop in and see 
Henry some time.” 

Ma Dunnaway left Jean at the post- 
office. A new and startling idea had come 
to her. “I don’t know,” she muttered 
undecidedly to the empty street, “if it’d 
be the right thing to do. [I'd be takin’ 
a good deal on myself.’ 

“Wha’d you say?” demanded a shrill 
voice. Eight-year-old Tommy Regan 
popped up from the roadside where he 
was busy with some private enterprise. 

“Nothin’!” snapped Ma, embarrassed. 
“IT was talkin’ to myself. It’s a sign of 
old age.” 

Ma Dunnaway stayed close at home 
the next few days. She worked in her 
garden and made strawberry jam and 
cleaned her small white cottage from top 
to bottom. Evenings she sat on 
the front porch and watched 
Henry Davis driving home in his 
old sedan. And each day his 
shoulders seemed to droop a 
little lower and his tired face to 
grow a little thinner. 

The third afternoon Ma put 
on her starched white  sun- 
bonnet with an air of grim de- 
termination and went down the 


mind the problem of Henry BUY WAR street to see Luella. She carried 
and Luella as she fed the BONDS AND a plate of fresh devils-food 
chickens and pulled radishes STAMPS cake, and felt like a hypocrite 
and onions for supper. and a criminal. 

“It reminds me,” she told Luella greeted her languidly, 
Tip, the cat, who followed her about but her eyes brightened at the sight of 


companionably, “of a case my aunt 
Maggie used to tell about. This woman 
went to bed and said she couldn’t walk. 
And one burned down 
and she was the first one out.” 

Tip purred deep down in his throat 
by way of reply. He was used to being 
the recipient of Ma’s confidences. 

Going to the postoffice the next day, 
Ma met Jean Wilson, home on a vaca- 
tion from the city. Jean must be all of 

Ma calculated, but she looked about 
20 in a blue linen dress with her dark 
hair curling up under the brim of her 
big, white hat. 

“Want to hear a secret?” 


night the house 


she laughed, 


stopping to whisper in Ma’s ear. “Now 
don’t tell a soul.” 
“T won't,” promised Ma, “but I’m 


tickled to hear it.” 

They were passing Henry Davis’s 
studio, Looking at the name on the win- 
dow, Jean giggled suddenly. “I was re- 
membering,” she explained to Ma, “how 
crazy I was about Henry when we were 
seniors in high school. He used to walk 
home from school with me every day. 
I thought Henry was the best-looking 
boy in the world. And now he seems— 


well, sort of shrunken and old.” 


the cake. “I believe I'll try a piece now,” 
she said. “Seems like I don’t have much 
appetite this hot weather. 


Ma RECOUNTED the 
latest Fairview news. “And Jean Wilson’s 
home from the city for a visit,” she added 
casually. 

“Who’s she?” mumbled Luella, 
ning on her second piece of cake. 

“Jean?” said Ma placidly, “why, she 
was Henry’s high-school sweetheart.” 

“Oh,” said Luella indifferently, “I 
didn’t know Henry ever had a girl until 
I started going with him.” 

“My, yes,” said Ma, “I’m surprised he 
hasn’t spoke of her. Jean was recollectin’ 
the other day how nice lookin’ Henry was, 
and how much she used to think of him. 

“Jean’s just as pretty as ever,” Ma 
added pensively. “Of course she dresses 
nice, too. They say she has a real good 
job.” - ‘ 

Luella laid down the half-eaten piece 
of cake and looked at Ma suspiciously. 
“If she’s so pretty, then why isn’t she 
married?” 

Ma shook her head. “Nobody knows. 
Sometimes,” she confided innocently, “I 
think it was on account of Henry. You 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: Modernize your old Mason 


| bonds jors...No rubber rings required... Kerr screw 
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% Enjoy your favorite fruits, 
vegetobles ond preserves 
next winter .. . CAN them 
NOW! 


USE KERR MASON 
JARS and CAPS 























-. + for all your home con- 

PA ning. Easy, quick and sure 
» . they ore better. Kerr 
moson caps fit all mason jars 
».. No rubber rings re- 
quired. 

Buy and Enjoy Using 
Kerr Mason Today 
WASTE NOTHING - Can Everything 
KERR MASON JAR CO. 


207 TITLE INSURANCE BLDG. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


“MODERN 
yt HOMEMAKER” 
bel Ee 24 pgs. recipes, in- 
os structions, 100 Can- 
4 ning Labels. 


Send for Yours today! 











\ jors...change now to Kerr Mason Caps... they fit all - 


bands can be used over and over... YOU SAVE with KERR MASON. 
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Can’t Keep 


Grandma In 
Her Chair 


She’s as Lively as a Youngster— 
Now her Backache is better 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quietly. 
once they discover that the real cause of their trou 
may be tired kidneys. : 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. : ‘ 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getti up nights, swelling, p 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. i 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan's Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from your blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 





Is Your Tinted 


o Secret? 






Are you sure your tinted hair doesn't 
look harsh, streaked, unnatural to 
others? To avoid this don't tolerate 
inferior colorings —insist that your beautician use 
Rap-I-Dol Shampoo Oil Tint — won't wash or rub 


. 
. 
7 off — the modern way to economically cover gray 


hair and keep if a secret 


FREE: Send a few strands of hair for FREE 
* Confidential report. Write today to: 


Rap-I-Dol, Dept. F3, 151 W. 46th St., New York. 


Caution: Use only as directed on label 


RAP-1-DOL ciiv 


OIL TINT 
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| know some girls are like that. Just never 


get over their first beau.” 

Luella laughed shortly. “I guess she 
hasn’t seen Henry lately. She probably 
wouldn’t recognize him now.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Ma had brought 
along a few quilt pieces and she screwed 
up her eyes now to thread the needle. 
“Henry’s still a nice-lookin’ man.” 

Luella looked skeptical, but faintly 
uneasy. “How long’s she going to stay?” 
she asked abruptly. 

Ma was knotting her thread now. “Who 
—oh, Jean? About two weeks. She wants 
to get around and see all her old friends.” 

Luella digested this information in si- 
lence. Then, “It’s time for Henry to be 
home,” she said fretfully. “I don’t see 
what’s keeping him,” 


Even as she_ spoke, 
there was the sound of a car driving up 
and Henry came in. “Sorry I’m late, 
dear,” he apologized. “An old friend 
stopped in—a girl I used to go to school 
with.” He turned to Ma. “You remember 
Jean Wilson?” 

“Yes,” said Ma meekly. “I was just 
telling Luella about her bein’ here.” She 
hadn’t counted on things working out 
quite so pat. Maybe she’d better have 
kept still. 

“What did the Wilson woman want?” 
inquired Luella coldly. 

“Why, she had some films to be de- 
veloped. You didn’t know Jean, did you?” 

“Land sakes, I must go,” Ma Dunna- 
way broke in hastily. “It’s gittin’ late.” 

Ma Dunnaway went to the band con- 
cert that night. So did Luella and Henry. 
And Luella, Ma noticed, was so busy 
keeping one eye on Henry and the other 
out for Jean Wilson that she didn’t even 
hear when Mrs. Druggist Brown asked 
how she was feeling. 

Thinking over the matter later, how- 
ever, Ma couldn’t see that she had accom- 
plished much by getting Luella stirred 
up. “Like as not,” she told Tip, “Luella’ll 
be jealous from now on, and Henry’ll be 
more miser’ble than ever.” 

But somehow she couldn’t let the mat- 
ter rest. Like a guilty man returning to 
the scene of his crime, she went back to 
see Luella the next day. But Luella wasn’t 
enthroned in her usual chair. Slightly 
alarmed, Ma went around to the back. 
Luella was sitting on the back porch— 
shelling peas. 

“Come in,” she greeted Ma briskly. 
“I’ve been feeling so much better lately 
that 1 thought I'd get supper tonight.” 

“That—that’s fine,” stammered Ma 
inanely. “I'm glad you’re better.” 

“Yes, I’m really much improved,” 
Luella assured her. “In fact, I’ve per- 
suaded Henry to take a vacation and go 
on that fishing trip with the other men. 
They start day after tomorrow.” 








SUGAR-SAVING CANNING WAYS 


A collection of recipes for canning, preserving, pickling 
which acre easy on your sugor ration. Send 5c (coin) to 


| Farm Journal, Washington Squore, Philadelphia, Pa. 












FOR US ?- OH, THAT/S REAL KIND 
OF YOU, MRS. OWEN. JOHN 
JUST LOVES HOT BUNS! 







IT'S NOTHING 
AT ALL, CHILO! 
ANDO YOU LET THAT 
HUSBAND OF YOURS EAT 
ALL HE WANTS. THESE 

BUNS ARE GOOD FOR HIM. 
THEY'VE GOT ~ 

EXTRA = 
VITAMINS 
IN THEM 
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MY! ISN'T THAT SOMETHING NEW— 
EXTRA VITAMINS IN BUNS ? 
YOU MUST TELL ME 


YOUR RET 
MRS. fan iF A MERE 
THERES NO MAN CAN 
SECRET, SUSAN. oars age 
7 T A 
‘ Bh some O Il AREN'T ALL 
FLEISCHMANN'S YEASTS é 
YEAST THE SAME? 
ak: 
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NO INDEEDY! FLEISCHMANN'S IS THE 
ONLY YEAST WITH ALL THESE VITAMINS - 
A, B81, 0. ANO G. WHAT'S MORE, SUSAN, 
NOT ONE OF THEM IS APPRECIABLY 
LOST IN THE OVEN. THEY ALL GO 
INTO YOUR BREAD OR ROLLS FOR 
THE EXTRA VITAMINS THAT 
NO OTHER YEAST CAN GIVE 







































ANOTHER THING TO REMEMBER, SUSAN, IS 
THAT THE FLEISCHMANN'S YOU BUY THESE 
DAYS KEEPS PERFECTLY IN YOUR REFRIGERATOR. 
YOU CAN LAY INA WHOLE WEEKS SUPPLY. 
AND BY THE WAY, SEND FOR FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS NEW RECIPE BOOK. IT'S FULL 
OF ALL SORTS OF DELICIOUS NEW 
BREADS AND ROLLS 














FREE! 40-page, full-color book with over 
60 recipes. Write Standard Brands, Inc., 
595 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















10 BIG DRINKS 
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LARGE OR 
TENDER JOINTS 


Doctor’s New Quicker Relief! 


Stop suffering! If you have painful bun- 

ions, enlarged or tender joints, you'll 

§ uick relief with the New Swzper- 

oft Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads Feel the 
world of difference these thin, soft, soothing, 
cushioning pads make .. . how they lift shoe 
pressure off the sensitive spot and protect the 
joint. New in design and texture and 630% 
softer than before! not come off in the bath. 
More economical! Cost but a trifle. Sold every- 
where. Insist on Dr, Scholl's! 








How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM with /ess cream 


Here's the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 
freezers—with less cream. Just use 





“JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS. So 


asy - no eggs, no cooking. Easily 

pe digestible. Recipesin package. Order 

/ .% from your grocer or druggist today. 
~  JUNKET 


=== FREE TRIAL OFFER — a 
**THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 237 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 1 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of "7 






**Junner’’ Renner Tascets and Recipe Book te 
| a Se a ee 


| Address........ 


COW. «0.10 cccccocsccescococos woccccecces SEBEG. cocccccccccccccccccccccocece 
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Ma swallowed hard, Things were going 
too fast. It just wasn’t possible that 
Luella would urge Henry to go away and 
leave her. 

“By the way.” said Luella carelessly. 
“I met that old sweetheart of Henry’s at 
the band concert the other night. She’s 
rather attractive—if you like them thin.” 
Then. as if it were an afterthought, “How 
long did you say she was staying?” 

‘About two weeks, she told me,” said 
Ma meekly. 

Luella gave a satisfied little nod. “I 
thought that’s what you said.” 


Ma DUNNAWAY went 
home and collapsed into a rocking chair. 
The whole thing was too much. And then 
began to laugh. She was 
remembering Jean Wilson’s secret and 
wishing she could see Luella’s face when 
the news got out that Jean was marrying 


suddenly she 


her employer next month. 








You have to be careful about things. 
Last month, for example, we advised, 
"Let Your Hobby Add Personality to 


and spoke cheerfully of 
bringing collections “from the back 
hall to positions of honor." And what 
happens? Here we learn of a woman in 
Indianapolis suing for divorce because 
her husband insists on keeping 30 rifles, 
pistols and shotguns and an 18-foot 
fishing boat in the living room. Maybe 
we don't know our own strength. 


Your Home," 











It was a week later that Ma walked up- 
town one morning to get the mail. She 
nearly bumped into Young Doctor Lewis. 
He stopped and regarded her quizzically. 
“T hear Henry Davis went to Minnesota 
with the other boys,” he remarked. 

“Did he?” asked Ma innocently. 

‘And if my eyes didn’t deceive me,” 
continued Doctor Lewis, “I saw Luella 
walking up the street yesterday.” 

“T heard she was lots better,” said Ma 


| demurely. 


“Don’t look at me with that cat-that- 
swallowed-the-canary expression,” he 
threatened. “I'd be willing to bet you’re 
| at the bottom of the whole thing, but I'll 
be darned if I know how you worked it.” 

“I’ve got to go now,” remarked Ma 
with dignity. 

Doctor Lewis stood staring after her 


| with a puzzled frown. As she turned 





away, Ma-had said softly, but quite 
clearly: “I didn’t do anything. I just set | 
the house on fire.” 
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HANDY UTILITY BAG 
Get Yours Quick 


Size 12” by 18’. Strongly 
made of canvas duck with 
college seals printed in 
full color, and colored 
draw string. Bound all 
round with blue tape. 
Handy for lunches, shoes, 
knitting, bathing suits, 
books, or shopping. Very 
attractive and useful. 





Yours, prepaid, for sending us only 2 one-year 


orders for FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S 
WIFE that you sell to your friends and neighbors 
at 25 each. You may combine new and renewal 


orders but you cannot include your own or pay 
for any of them yourself. 

Start right now and show this copy of the 

magazine to some of the folks you know. 

They will gladly give you their orders when 
you tell them how much they get for such lit- 
tle cost. 

Send your orders right away to 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 








| 205 W. Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO 


Just to get acquainted, we will make 
zoe FREE a beautiful PROFES- 
IONAL enlargement of any snap- 
shot, photo, kodak picture, print or 
negative to § x 7 inch. Please include 
color of eyes, hair, and clothing for 
rompt information on a natural, life- 
\ like color enlargement in a FREE 
FRAME to set on the table or dresser. 
Your original returned with FREE enlargement. Please 
send 10c tor return mailing. Act Quick. Offer limited to U.S. 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS 
7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Dept. 362, Hollywood, Calif. 









Insect Bites — Heat Rash 


Relieve itching of insect bites, heat 


2 rashes, athlete’s foot and other skin 
bs! troubles. Usecooling antiseptic D.D.D. 
Greaseless, stainless. 
Stops itching quickly, 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 

druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 


Prescription. 








MINED And CUT ouncno 


Famous WHITE Zircon, exqui- 
site gem, alluring good-luck omen. 
Sparkles like a diamond, costs 
98° less! Cuts glass, resists acid. 
FREE catalog. Write today! Buy 
with confidence from exclusive 
Blu-Brite Zircon distributor. 
When in N. Y. visit our showrooms 
Seeeeney GEM CO., Inc. 
Dept. AG-3 503 Sth Ave. N.Y.C. 

















Show friends beastifyl 
Christmas Folders with sender 
name—50 for $1.Also fast- polling 21. cardChriat- 
Panaeasatentchites euctgee, Sct Wrab. 
other Assts.—Etchings gious 
Everyday Cards. Hie line DeLaxe Persenal 
Bitote mas Carde—Anest out. All money- 
makers. Also special mon y ralsing pl ian f tor clubs 
church ere etc. Write f SAMPLE; * 
WETMO! —f - SUGDEN, inc, Dept. 
749 Monr oN. We 












MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community .. . doctors rely on them . 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex- 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time, Course 
endorsed py physicians. ae yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Me women. 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 77 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, til. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 


Name 
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FARM SHORTCUTS 


s 


Above, portable farm shop used for farm repairs by James Morse, Cayuga county, 
N. Y. Right, homemade sled for salting livestock on range. 


Portable Shops are used by James S. 
Morse on Cedar Cliff Farm, Cayuga 
county, New York. One (see photo) has 
drill press and vise mounted on heavy 
oak plank. In the tool box are hand tools. 
Another one built just about the same 
has a forge and anvil on it—the forge 
operated either by electric motor or hand 
power. Either one of the rigs can be 
taken to the far corner of the farm to do 
repair jobs. “With tires so scarce, we use 
only old patched tires on these rigs now,” 
says Mr. Morse. 


Empty Coffee Cans were used by Mrs. 
George Thompson, Porter county, In- 
diana, to make a mash feeder for chick- 
ens. She save a lot, spaced them along a 
two by six plank, put a nail down through 
the middle of each one, and there you are. 


“Better Bedding,” says C. D. Clover, 
Westville, Indiana, who gathers straw 
after the combine, puts it through the 
coarsest screen of the hay chopper, and 
blows it into slat pens (made of crib 
fence) close to the barn. 


Soldering is a job you might not think 
of doing with a storage battery, but it’s 
easy enough when you know how. Quite 
a few Nebraska farmers are doing it that 
way. They learned how from a circular 
prepared for free distribution by exten- 
sion engineers at the Nebraska Agricul- 
tural College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Salt Sleds (see photo) used by Wyo- 
ming stockmen, are moved from place to 
place to prevent livestock from tramping 


out grass. The sleds save salt, too. Each 
sled is about 18x30 inches with railing 
to hold salt block in place. 


“With No Hired Man to ride the binder 
behind my small tractor, I cut 60 acres 
of wheat and 20 acres of spring grain 
alone,” writes Earl A. Herman, Orleans 
county, New York. “Here’s how I did it: 

“T used a pulley, a piece of rope, a 
screen door spring and a piece of wire. 
I lengthened the spring with the piece 
of wire and fastened it between the foot 
trip of the bundle carrier and a con- 
venient iron ahead of it. I fastened the 
pulley to the seat. 

“One end of the rope I fastened to 
the foot trip, passed it up through the 
pulley and to the tractor where I could 
pull it to trip the bundle carrier. When 
the carrier was tripped, the spring pulled 
the empty bundle carrier back in place. 
This worked perfectly.” 


Side Delivery Rakes were used for 
windrowing onions at harvesting time 
around Lansing, Illinois, last summer to 
overcome labor shortage. The saving was 
as much as $25 an acre. Rakes with extra 
teeth (put in by the dealer) brought the 
onions (tops and all) together like hay. 

Down and back made a single windrow 
in the middle of each 14-foot bed (beds 
run the length of the field). Men forked 
the windrowed onions in bushel baskets. 
The onions were then put onto sieves, re- 
lieved of dirt and then put on trucks for 
hauling to the cleaning machinery. 

Formerly it took four men on each 
onion bed to gather onions, sift out dirt 
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and then put them onto the truck. With 
the side delivery rakes one man could do 
more forking than four in the old way. 


“We Double the capacity of our fer- 
tilizer hoppers when planting long rows 
of sweet corn by putting a piece of fur- 
nace pipe inside the hopper,” writes 
R. Nygrin, Dutchess county, New York. 
“We use pipe of the right size to slip in- 
side the hopper, and as long as the row 
demands. By putting the fertilizer supply 
in the middle of the field and filling 
hoppers each time we pass, we are able 
to plant fields twice as long as if we left 
the fertilizer at one end of the field.” 


A Grain-saving Elevator is used by 
Vernon Gilbert, Kalamazoo county, Mich- 
igan, for wheat that comes from the field 
too damp for storing. The elevator shifts 
the wheat from one bin to another. Be- 
fore wheat is sent up to any bin, it is run 
through a fanning mill to remove any 
green matter and to put a breeze on the 
grain. The grain is watched, and if it 
begins to heat in the bin it is switched 
quickly and easily into another bin. 


To Estimate corn yields in the field, 
Iowa farmers use the following method: 
if the hills are spaced three feet, four 
inches apart in the row, count off 37 
hills of corn; if the spacing is three feet, 
six inches, count 35 hills. Count the total 
number of good sound ears to be found 
on these hills. Each ear stands for a 
bushel—50 good ears indicate 50 bushels 
to the acre; 60 ears, 60 bushels; 75 ears, 
75 bushels; and so on. 














“He says it's his patriotic duty 
to Sani-Flush his radiator" 


Don’t risk damage due to car, truck or 
tractor overheating. Sludge and rust clog 
tadiators—may lead to expensive trouble. 
Sani-Flush cleans them out. Does it 
quickly, easily, for a few cents. 

Don’t take chances on just flushing 
with water. Sani-Flush is thorough. Use 
it yourself, or ask your service station. 
It’s in most farm bathrooms for clean- 
ing toilets. When used according to 
directions on the can—Sani-Flush 
cannot injure septic tanks or their 
action and is absolutely safe in all 
toilet connections and auto cooling 
systems. Sold in grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and 10c stores. The Hygienic Prod- 
ucts Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 








TSALKRAFT 


Portable SILOS 


More silage means MORE 
DEPENDABLE MILK, MORE MEAT. Put 
up plenty! SISALKRAFT 


Portable Silos are quickly, easily built in any 
size from 12 to 200 tons — wherever most con- 
venient to fill and feed out. Use it as your regq- 
ular silo or as a supple- 
ment to your permanent 
silo. Tested and proved 
for 10 years —over 250,- 
000 have been built. No 
big investment, no spe- 
cial tools or equipment. 
The SISALKRAFT Co. 
203-K West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO > ILLINOIS 


Get FREE 
Directions 
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> FARM BUILDINGS 


Circular wheat bin (right) holds 
1,300 bushels. It is made of five 
pieces of “‘%g-inch pressed wood 
joined with bolts. Covering (above) 
is waterproof kraft paper; over 
that, poultry netting. Any questions? 


GET GRAIN Boiled down _ into 
BINS READY farm management, 
all the facts and 


figures on crop prospects, storage facili- 
ties, foreign outlets, shortage of bags and 


| the like mean just this: 


| vide 
| to take care of the crop. Clean out and 


| at low 


Get bins and granaries ready to store 
small grain on the farm this year. Pro- 


more than usual, if needed 


space 
fumigate old bins before filling. 

If you can’t get materials to build 
permanent bins and granaries, see what 
you can do with temporary storage. 
Chances are you will be surprised to find 
that you can provide fairly good storage 
cost from some of the materials 
sold by local dealers in building supplies. 

To stretch your building dollar, con- 
sider such materials as plywood, pressed 
wood, waterproof paper (made especially 
for building purposes), snow fence, etc., 
to use along with lumber. Some dealers 
have plans, in case you need them. 

Look twice at your straw stack. Baled 
straw has been used successfully for 
silo walls, poultry and hog houses, etc. 
Lined and covered with water proof 
paper, baled straw can be used for 
temporary grain storage. and the straw 
can be used later for bedding. 

In short, the storage situation is serious 
this year. Permits will be required for 
shipping grain. Get bins ready now. 


A baled straw laying house 
suits the hens on Hugo Nel- 
son’s farm, Marshall county, 
Kansas. The birds laid well all winter 
in a house built of baled wheat straw 
laid double in the wall to avoid cracks 


BALED 
STRAW 


| and drafts. On the south side is a muslin 


and glass cloth cover that can be opened 
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An eight-foot wall of 
winds from striking 
directly at the opening. 


in mild weather. 
bales kept south 


FARM STRUCTURES A good 
INSTITUTE move in the 

right direc- 
tion is the organization of the Farm 
Structures Institute, which is a fact- 
finding and coordinating agency on farm 
buildings. It has no paid officers or em- 
ployes, and has nothing to sell. Its mem- 
bers are representatives of a dozen or 
more firms which manufacture building 
materials (steel, lumber, insulating 
board, etc.). All members are contribut- 
ing their time and traveling expenses to 


gather essential information on farm 
buildings. 


What the Institute wants to see is “a 
standardization of the basic functional 
requirements” of farm buildings. When 
that is done, the suppliers of various 
building materials can design buildings 
to meet these standards and also take 
advantage of the characteristics of their 
varied materials in reducing costs and 
the performance of farm 
structures. The Institute allows that in- 
dustry will design efficient farm 
structures when minimum functional re- 
quirements are set up and standardized 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

As an indication of what might be 
done with dairy barns, poultry houses, 
etc., the Institute points to the good 
results of co-operation between colleges, 
industry and the USDA in establishing 


improving 


more 


the functional requirements of grain 
storage buildings in the ever-normal 


granary project. Once the requirements 
were defined, suitable buildings were 
produced quickly and economically. 
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GARDENS 





FLOWERS IN 
VEGETABLE ROWS 


Victory gar- 
deners need 
not sacrifice 
flowers if they follow the example set by 
\laude Aikens, Pawnee county, Nebraska. 
She plants gladioli with the onions, and 
zinnias and marigolds with the lettuce 
and radishes. Vegetables mature quickly 
and are used early in the season, and the 
varden blossoms out in summer and fall. 





CORN WORMS Perfect roasting | 
ears are a cinch if 
you use ether and oil just after the silks 
have been fertilized by the pollen, and 
hefore the corn ear worm larvae work 
down into the silk too far. That’s just 
about the time when the silks are showing 
a little brown. 

The ether-oil solution is a 2% solution 
of dichloroethy] ether mixed with white 
mineral oil (2% ounces of the ether in 
a gallon of oil). With an oilcan squirt 
about a teaspoonful of this deep into the 
silk end of each ear. The fumes smother 
ear worms that have hatched. One appli- 
cation per ear is enough. 


THEY KNOW They know beans, do 
BEANS the 4-H’ers who are 

making Victory gar- 
dens. “Hoe Hitler Under” is the apt name 
of a 4-H garden club at Strang, Fillmore 
county, Nebraska. Mrs. Fern Durker is 
leader. 

One who knows a lot about beans is 
16-year-old Tim Byrd, 4-H club member 
of Sampson county, North Carolina. He 
grew one acre of lima beans last season 
at a profit of $142.95, and that earned for 
him a one-year scholarship to the North 
Carolina State College. Tim was so suc- 
cessful with his beans that he became the 
outstanding horticultural club member of 
the state. 

Tim harvested 116 baskets of beans, 
then turned the vines into hay and sold it 
for $25 more. His expenses amounted to 
$41.55, including seed, labor, fertilizer 
and incidental costs. 





For corn earworm the foil is a squirt 
of ether and oil. 
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The Axis rustlers are prowling in 
the night. Already the Swastika brand- 
ing iron has left its mark on some of the 
finest herds in the world. The farmers 
of Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, 
the Isle of Jersey can tell you what it 
means to have your cattle slaughtered, 
your granaries burned to the ground. 
Time is fleeting, but it’s not too late for 
American farmers to do some brandin 
of their own . . . with WAR BONDS. 
Two BarS...the American dollar sign 
. . . will say “hands off!” to the rustlers. 
If farmers buy their proportionate share 
of WAR BONDS this r, they can 
finance 6,000 Flying Fortresses. It’s 
money that will come back to them in 
10 years increased 33'/3 per cent in cash 
value and a million per cent in the way 
of life America is fighting to preserve. 
Allis-Chalmers believes that there’s no 
better farm investment in the world. 
In cooperation with the U.S. Treasury 
nt, we invite you to help in 
the big WAR Bond roundup enter- 
ing your letter in the “Win-the-War 
Bond Contest”. You'll be helping to 
write Hitler’s and Hirohito’s obituaries! 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION - MILWAUKEE -U 5 A.) 





( 700 LATE, Bors! 
‘\, HES ALREADY BRANDED 
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125 PRIZES 


Or Less On 


Words 
For Letters of 100 Wor eal BONDS 


WHY FARMERS SHOULD BUY 
UWIN-THE-WAR 
BOND CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE 


—$1,000 War Bond, plusa /* 
tour for the winner and one <- 
other member of the family, 
all expenses paid. See the 
big Allis-Chalmers yp | where ~agpems of victory 
are made. Visit Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
and, war conditions permitting, cruise as guest of 
honor rd a U. S. Navy boat! 


2nd PRIZE — $1,000 War Bond. 
3rd PRIZE — $500 in War Stamps. 


122 other prizes from $400 to $10 in bonds and 
stamps. 

ye Agena Ree «womens = KES. Be 

exc mers emplo 

a A allies. List the cual We. of a War 
Bond registered in your name. Obtain entry blank 
from your Allis-Chalmers dealer, or write factory 
address below. Entry blank not required to win. 


Contest closes September 15. Submit entries to 
Allis- Chalmers, Dept. 3, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

















Protect PULLETS for LIFE 


at Cost Less Than Single E 


nes (U. 
: ve. —. ‘Yori 3 Tracheitis vaceast 
Fowl Pox Vaccine: 100 doses, 76st 5 cer 600 O doves, FREE 
LITERATURE on poultry _ postcard. 
Attractive proposition for dealers, 
Poultry Laboratories, Dept. V-G8 Vineland, N. J. 


KILLS 




















Powerful Gas Tractorsfor Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 







Belt Work—Free Catalog m 


ROSES full of BUGS? 





Do 

STANDARD ENGINE CO. 

Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, 
3230 Como Av. 601-17 West 26 St. 1914-1 Fairmount 


For Healthy, Lustrous Hair 


Dr. Curran, a New York Specialist, has developed SEBOR 
—a Scalp Formula for seborrhoea, an insidious disease 
which destroys the hair producing function of the scalp 
and with which 80 to 90% of men are afflicted. Write for 
free instruction. The Sebor Company, 320 Broadway, N. Y. 

















THe Montsu-AneEAD MAGAZINE 
4 Days from Writer to Reader 


FARM oa 
JOURNAL Largest 
Jat mers [Vy Rural 
Publication 





More than 2,600,000 take it—aend prefer it 
Subscribe NOW—know what's what 
on the farm front 


5 years— $1.00 2 years— 50c 
Address — James V. Baily, Circulation Director 
250 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 
& where you buy garden supplies. 

Send post card for new, illus- 
trated “Garden Insect Identifica- 
tion trol Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 
Co., Dept. 3P7, Baltimore, Md. 

















understand. No previous 
sary. Write today for free literature. 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
337 Lindbergh Field San Diego. California 
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COLLAR 





Give your horses 
and mules the com- 
fort and protection of 
Te-pet-co collar pads 
and they will repay you 
many times over with 
more and better work. 
Protect shoulders and 
preventcollarchoke with Ta-pat-co 
—the collar pad with rust-proofed 
RED hooks. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Be sure you get Ta-pat-co 
with rust-proofed RED hooks 


TAPAT-CO 8 
COLLAR PADS ae 
PREVENT SORE SHOULDERS & “COLLAR CHOKE” 

















ATTENTION Men and Women 
whose incomes are not satisfactory. 
“Chemurgy and New Crops,”’ bills 
now before Congress endorsed by 
Farm Journal, should pass in in- 
terest of farmers and National 
Security. 25 Men and Women need- 
ed to explain these bills and Farm 
Journal to farm families. Those 
chosen start immediately. Car 
necessary and willing to be away 
during week. For details write 
today. Farm Journal and Farmer’s 
Wife, 237 Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 


erous trial box. © |. P. INC, 
KLUTCH CoO., Box 2904-G, ELMIRA, N.Y. 











== 0ur ===. 
“Cap-Brush” Applicator 
makes “BLACK LEAF 40 


DASH IN FEATHERS ..\°° “OC FARTHER 


OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 


DAIRYMEN 


Your name on a penny postcard will bring 
you our FREE circular describing BOSTON 
BALM, the udder medicine that penetrates 
without rubbing. Family can use it too. 
Send today. 

BOSTON BALM CO., Brookline Br., 








BOSTON, MASS. 
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These chicks, out of the brooder house for the first time, had 
never seen grass before, but they knew just what to do with it. 


| THE FARM FLOCK 


HOME-GROWN One day a_ few 
| VITAMIN A weeks ago Farm 
Journal’s poultry 
editor pointed his camera at some chicks 
as they came out of their brooder house 
for the first time. They had never seen 
grass before, but the minute they were 
out they went after it like hot cakes. 

It’s a good thing chickens do like grass, 
because that makes it possible for a 
flockowner to grow an abundant supply 
of vitamin A right on the farm. Tender 
green grass, clover, alfalfa and similar 
crops are rich in vitamin A, and the 
chickens can do their own harvesting 
during the summer months. 

On most farms vitamin A crops can be 
provided for growing birds by rotation of 
range so as to get tender, new growth; 
or by clipping the permanent grass range 
to make it send up new growth. 

Some of the tender green stuff that 
comes up early in summer, or following 
rains, can be cut and put into barrels or 
casks for feeding later in summer when 
dry weather burns out the range, or in 
fall and winter when the green grass 


season is over. 


Grass Silage 

To preserve the green stuff in barrels, 
use molasses or add about 10% of ground 
corn. H. E. Babcock uses wheat dust 
from elevators for this purpose—but some 
flockowners may not be able to get that. 

Handle the grass (alfalfa, lawn clip- 
pings, sweet clover, etc.) just about the 
same as grass silage. Mix the ground 
corn in as uniformly as possible and seal 
the barrel until ready to use. The ground 





corn helps to prevent spoilage. Feeding 


| grass silage to poultry has one drawback 


it colors the egg yolks. In Kansas trials, 
as high as 25% of the egg yolks were 
olive green. This is not objectionable in 


hatching eggs. or eggs used at home. 


Green leafy alfalfa or clover hay for 
winter feeding helps out the vitamin A 
supply, too. Some flockowners gather up 
all the leaves that shatter around the 
barn when making hay and save them 
for feeding their layers in winter. It’s 
surprising how much of this the layers 
will eat in winter. 


GRASSHOPPERS A turkey raiser 
FOR TURKEYS asked poultry 

husbandman 
George P. Goodearl, at North Dakota 
Experiment Station, to work out a ration 
in which all the protein could be sup- 
plied by grasshoppers. “A turkey can’t 
eat enough hoppers to get all the protein 
needed for good growth,” Goodearl said. 
“Twenty per cent of a turkey’s ration 
should be protein, and a whole cropful 
of grasshoppers wouldn’t supply enough: 
even if it did, there would be no room for 
grain.” 

Turkeys on pasture may take so much 
exercise catching hoppers that they will 
use up more feed than the insects pro- 
vide. If grass hopper range is used, it 
should be for only an hour or two a day. 
This helps clean up a troublesome pest, 
gives the needed exercise and reduces 
feather-picking and other bad _ habits 
caused by too much loafing. Even if tur- 
keys on range get a lot of grasshoppers 
to eat, give the range birds the same bhal- 
anced ration that cooped-up ones receive. 


Mite control comes under the 
heading of good poultry man- 
agement. On Illinois farms where records 
were kept by owners and analyzed by col- 
lege extension folks, the flocks that had 
no mite control treatment returned $164 
for every $100 invested; in flocks with 
mite control, the return was $200 for 
every $100 invested. Carbolineum, used 
once a year. keeps mites in check. 


MITES 


Li 


up 
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PREJUDICE e Two letters in your June 
issue show a prejudice on the subject of 
organized labor common to too many farm- 
ers. Ignorance and misunderstanding in- 
stilled by an employer-controlled press are 
perhaps largely responsible. Mr. Hansen 
states that farmers do the conserving, buy 
the bonds, and are law-abiding. True. But 
is he implying that union members do not 
conserve, do not buy bonds, and are gener- 
ally lawless? Is S. M. Strain really serious 
when he infers that labor has made no sacri- 
fices? A relative of mine, CIO member, 
works in a war industry 10 hours a day and 
attends an evening class for air raid wardens 
two hours. He is not an exception. Don’t 
forget that labor pays the soaring rents, in- 
come taxes, and also the high prices for the 
commodities the farmer raises. If the farmer 
does not reap the benefit, is it the fault of 
the union? 

Labor-baiting is a part of the Axis propa- 
ganda to foment national disunity. Let us 
have no part in it. A farmer’s wife. 
Bangor, Cal. C. Lillian Nieland 
SUGAR, 43 MILES AWAY e We get so 
much good from your paper, I’m enclosing 
an order so that my sisters in Seattle may 
get the farmer’s viewpoint. 

Queer economy to go 43 miles for sugar 
every week, for us two. Quite economical on 
gas. Ordinarily we get our supplies, then 
stay at home for several months as the mail 
comes within 144 miles of us. Now we must 
take our rationing book. 


Grass Range, Mont. Mrs. W.S. Ruggles 
RIGHT AT HOME e Your editorial in 


the June Farm Journal calls for hearty 
commendation. It hits the nail square on the 
head. This past year the sugar beet factories 
had the lightest run in years. The cry has 
been “raise less and less.” This part of 
Nebraska used to raise hogs by the carload 
and fatten a great many cattle, but we had 
to cut down our corn acreage as well as our 
wheat acreage. The idea seemed to be “raise 
less and import,” be good neighbors and 
starve your own children. Let labor do as 
they please, but hold down farm prices. I 
believe America should raise and manufac- 
ture everything we can right at home. 

Fairbury, Nebr. Charles M. Turner 


BAD DEAL e The editor of Farm Journal 
is to be congratulated and encouraged on 
his stand on the sugar question, as he has 
written in the June number. It is exactly 
right. I live in a sugar beet growing country. 
A factory is in our county. I hope you stand 
firm on your convictions. The New Deal is 
indeed a bad deal for farmers whether east 
or west, north or south, and we must stand 
together. 


Filer, Idaho 
ASSURANCE e Your May issue of Farm 


Journal and Farmer’s Wife is very interest- 
ing and informative. It is gratifying to read 
how the ingenuity and ability of the Ameri- 
can people are utilizing our vast resources to 
fulfill the needs of our fighting forces. This 
publication should give confidence and as- 
surance to anyone who doubts that democ- 
racy can function under great strain. 

Wapakoneta, Ohio Marjean Headapohl 


MILKMAN’S DAY eI certainly do agree 
with Mr. Vollmer in the June Farm Journal. 
We run a dairy, produce our own milk and 
do our own delivery, and I tell you we 
put in a full day—not war time but up 
long before that old haymaker is up and 
long after the stars have come out. Through 
all kinds of weather, sun and shower, snow 


Mrs. Earl V. Johnson 


OPEN MEETING 


Mss 


and ice, our bottle is always at the door. 
Another feature of the milk trade is that 
there is no definite pay day. Sometimes pay 
day never comes. We put in a big half day 
till each one has his morning milk, then 
come home, feed and tend nine cows, feed 
calves and chickens, then wash all milk 
utensils, tidy up milk plant, go to house, 
do it all up. Cook three meals. Then start 
in to gather in the next day’s supply of milk 
and care of it—and only hubby and myself 
to do it. It is not all strawberries and cream 
as the milk business requires hard work, 
perseverance, good management and carloads 
of smiles and pleasant words. So hats off 
to Mr. Vollmer as he knows what he is 
talking about. Every word he has written 
is true. Then on the other page of a milk- 
man’s book is the nice pleasant faces of 
our customers and a cheery word or a bright 
smile, especially from the older people. Such 
is a milkman’s daily routine. Oh. well, it is 
all life anyway. 
New Bloomfield, Pa. Weller’s Dairy 
(The better one understands the other 
fellow’s case, the less one contends 


against him.—Ed.) 
REPRISALS e It seems that the Nazi 


wickedness has reached the magnitude of the 
dark ages and beyond. In ancient times, King 
Herod had all the male children under two 
years of age (which was about 200) in 
Bethlehem slain, aiming to destroy the infant 
Jesus. The German gestapo shot 200 patriots 
in reprisal for one German soldier. 


Cherokee, N. C. C. E. Horton 
HEARTENING e Your May magazine was 


the most heartening issue I have read any- 
where since December 7. I can understand 
better now what America is doing, why we 
are facing certain restrictions and how all 
can help. It was most encouraging to us in 
our home. I mean to keep it for a bit of 
historical reference of these times as well as 
to show to a few who do not have access to 
such information. 
More power to you! 


Myton, Utah Ruben C. Snyder 


CONSTRUCTIVE e You know, you did a 
fine thing in your May copy of Farm 
Journal. And may I congratulate you on “All 
of Us.” It makes good reading, is construc- 
tive, and gives one pause for deep thinking. 
Many, many thanks. 


Galts Mills, Va. Mrs. E. J. Turner 
DEFINITELY AMERICAN e Although 


this letter is primarily to notify you of 
change of address, I can’t let this chance 
slip by to let you know how much I really 
like your magazine. 

The attitude of the editors toward our 
America is definitely American. The photog- 
raphy, color and interest of your covers 
really make me proud to. have it in my 
possession. And your “All of Us” in the May 
issue has surpassed anything I have read or 
seen in some time. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


SUGAR e In the June issue of Farm Journal 
and Farmer’s Wife you explain why sugar 
rationing is necessary, chiefly because we 
have not planted, and so not had our own 
beet sugar. That is true, but why tell the 
public now? We want to keep the whole 
nation working for one end, victory. Don’t 
make the easily dissatisfied public peeved 
because they can’t get sugar to waste. I 
think it everyene’s duty to keep down discord 
now. You are in a position to do your duty. 


Twin Falls, Idaho Gladys R. Candle 


Betty K. Johnson 
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DANDY PRIZES 


Yours... Easy... Quick! 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
or PENCIL 







Pen has beau- 

ttful Pyralin barrel, 
gold-plated band and self- 
filling lever. Gold dipped 
stainless steel point. Pencil 
ezactly matches Pen, wtth 
propel-repel-ezpel mech- 
anism, eraser and extra 
leads, gold-plated fittings. 





RING 


Fintshed tn two-tone whtte and 
yellow gold plate. Adjusts to 
any finger size. Comes wtth 
your own two initials. If you 
prefer a Bracelet (not tllustrated) 
that exactly matches the Ring, 
you may choose that. Be sure 
to gtee initials destred. 


FLASHLITE 


Beawtful plastic in contrasting 
colors. Thumb controlled 
switch. Eastly replaceable bat- 
tery, and genuine Mazda bulb. 
Only 3° long, fits purse or 
pocket. 




















Any or all of these fine prizes will come to you, pre- 
paid, for sending us subscriptions for FARM JOUR- 
NAL and FARMER'S WIFE that you sell to your 
friends and neighbors. Any one prize is yours for 
2 one-year subscriptions at 25c each. Additional 
prizes are yours for each additional 50c in subscrip- 
tions—2 prizes for $1.00, 3 for $1.50 and so on. You 
may sell subscriptions at 25c for one year, 50c for two 
years, or the big bargain offer of $1.00 for five years. 
You must send two or more subscriptions. They can 
be new or renewal orders but you cannot include your 
own subscription or pay for any of the orders your- 
self. Be sure to specify prizes you choose. 


Show this copy of your magazine right now to 
some of the folks you know. They will readily 
subscribe when you tell them how much they 
will get for such littie cost. 


Send your orders right away to 
FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE ° 
204 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men, Women Over 40 
Rundown, 


Listless ? 
Get Zip, Punch, New Activity 


Don't worry another day over that rundown, exhausted, 
listless feeling. Take Ostrex—the STIMU LATING tonic. 
Puts new activity in fagged out body which needs iron, 
vitamin B1, calcium, phosphorus. Positively AMAZES 
new users. For adults of all ages but ESPECIALLY 
good for those past 40 when a stimulating tonic is most 
often needed. Introductory size Ostrex Tonic Tablets only 
35c! Start to get the good old snap, vitality and zest for 
enjoying life today. At all good drug stores everywhere. 


Good News for the HARD of 


HEARING 


Make your home trial of the 
Vibraphone. No wires, batteries, 
attachments. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet describing this 

ve non-electric hearing aid. 























European Vibraphone Co. 
Dept. M-6, 4687 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
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POULTRY 


Husearo’s 
NEY 
HAMPSHIRES 


Big bodied, vigorous 
hicks... . direct from 


e breeding source. 
They live, grow fast, 


become excellent lay- 
ers. Rock Crosses for 
heavy meated broilers. 
Real Victory chicks. Write 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N.H. 





GOLDEN RULE a 


HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 





REDUCED PRICES FOR soamen CHICKS 
SAVE MONEY on Ohio U. 8. Approved. quality-bred Golden Rule 
Chicks. Send order now for prompt delivery. 98% livability guarantee 
on all breeds. 100% live delivery. Official Ohio U. 8. Pullorum tested 
17 popeene. weeegs Time payment plan. We hatch all summer and fall 
and ship C. 3. 5 so 100 400 600 
00 $9.25 $37.00 $54.00 
5.50 10.25 41.00 60.00 

$0 10.25 41.00 60.00 
1 2 60.00 
. a at. 50 12.00 48.00 69.00 
Write for special prices on "SEXED CHICKS. Assorted Light and Heavy 
Chicks. Silwer Mating Chicks only 1%c additional a id Mating slightly 
higher. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from this a 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, BOX 10, “suc yRus, onto 


WHITE LEGHORN 


AAA Started Pullets w.i.2° = 
It pays to buy the best. Plan to 

have eggs when prices are high. $ 

Send cash in full. Reserve pullets 29 


now. Catalog FREE. We brood 
and ship thousands weekly F. oO. 3. 


BUSH Hatchery, 21- G, Clinton, Mo. 


% Teial 
a iy 
guarantee. Money refunded on any chicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances. 
You get 30 days to make sure chicks are as 


squapeentes. Male or wane chicks cen 











os m va pprov Blood Tested. Easy 
bing = ARGA 1N. ‘pices i cHick MANUAL FREE. 
Ri State HATCHERY, Box 706, BUTLER, MO. 








- 


HELMS 


g-line THICK 
TCHING NOW —200-332 EGG R. 0. P. 


Sired Chicks. Immediate delivery. U. 8S. Approved, 
pullorum tested, vitamin-fed breeders. Two World 
Records, U. 8S. Egg Contests. Leading breeds. 
Reasonable farmer prices. Free catalog. 


ILLINOIS HATCHERY, BOX 28, Metropolis, Il 
ROW CAPON'S wonet mikers 


“Marcy Farm Strain,” Day-Old Cockerel Jersey Giants 
(White or Black), make Largest, Finest Capons. (Heady 
made started capons if you want them.) Command Premium Prices. Our 
customers making Big Profite. Parent Stock. Illinois U. 8. Approved and 
Pullorum Tested. Buy your chicks Now. Big Discounts. Descriptive Lit- 


rat 
“THE MAPLES.” DRAWER 2702-C, PITTSFIELD, ILLINOIS 
War-s-q-u-a-b-s-wanted 
Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS. Why breed small-profit poultry when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how; per- 
sonal detailed accounts of large profits. Write post- 4 















oard, ask for FREE, modern, poultry money picture book. 


RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


PULLETS 


Priced fair, August del. Our 50th 
PINE TREE HATCHERY & FARM, Stockton, N. J. 


TURKEYS 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, telling 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 
to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Telis how 
and when you can start raising turkeys that will not 
droop, sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, 
from the day ng | hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
results, all over the country. This interesting pamphlet 
of instructive ‘‘turkey talk” is free to farmers. 
Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky. 





5500 W. Leghorns, tested 
ong range grown, 3-4 
1, production bred. 











BUY YOUR TURKEY POULTS of Michigan's leading 
turkey farm. Low prices. All breeds. Poults Available 
at Once. Send for your free circular today 

Knoll’s Turkey Farm, R.R. 6-F, Hoiland, Mich. 


MORE PROFITS FROM TURKEYS—Only magazine 
exclusively Nag! a to turkeys explains newest methods. 
One year $1, three years, $2. Send eash. 

Turkey World. Department TF-2, Mount Morris, Il! 








Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 
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— 
BUY SEYMOUR CHICKS and be sure of high livability 
and heavy egg production. For immediate delivery— 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons $8.25-100; Pullets $10.95; Cockerels $7.95: English 
White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.45-100; Pul- 
lets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed $7.25; Light 
Mixed $6.45; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.75, 
Seconds $3.95 

Sey mour Electric Hatchery, Box 47-C, 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —Englis sh White, 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $7.95-100; Pullets 
$14.95; Cockerels $3.95; Barred, White, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons $7.95—100. 
Pullets $9.95; Cockerels $7.95; Heavy Mixed $6.95; 
Light Mixed 86.75; Seconds $3.75. Write for catalog and 
poult prices 

Davis Poultry | 


DO ¥ YOu RP ART 
ney chicks. Barred, Buff, 
dottes, Orpingtons $8.25-—100; 
$7.45; Big English White Leghorns $8.25-100; Pullets 
$16.00; Cockerels $3.2! Heavy Mixed $6.75; Light 
Mixed 36.45; Seconds 5; Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee) $6.45. I can make immediate shipment. 

Carney Hatchery, Box 14, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODA Y—I can make immediate 
shipment of the following breeds. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $8. 25-100; Pul- 
lets $l 00; Cockerels $7.95. Big English White Leghorns, 
$8.25-100; Pullets $16.00; Cockerels $3.45; Heavy Mixed, 
$6 90: Light Assorted 36.75. We guarantee live delivery — 
pay shipping charges. 

Greensburg Hatchery, Box 8C 





Seymour, Indiana. 





Farm, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana. 

increase your laying flock with Car- 
White Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
Pullets $11.00; Cockerels 











, Greensburg, Indiana. 


DUBOIS CHICKS FOR IMME DIATE SHIPMENT. 

Big English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$8.45—100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $3.95. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, W yandottes, Orpingtons $8.45-100; 
Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7.95. Heavy Mixed $7.45; As- 
sorted $6.95. Seconds $3.95. We pay postage or express. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 570-C, Huntingburg, 
Indiana 











i CAN GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Red, White Wyandottes 
$8.25—100; Pullets $10.95; Cockerels $7.95. Big English 






White Leghorns $8.45 00: Pullets $15.95; Cockerels 
: ; Heavy Mixed $7.25: Heavy Mixed (no sex guar- 
antee) $6.75; Light Mixed $6.45; Seconds $3.95. Conrad's 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 


CHICKS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVER Y—C.O_D. it 
you wish, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons $8.00-100; Pullets $11.00; Cockerels $7.95. 
English White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas $8.25- 
100; Pullets $15.95; Cockerels $3.45, Heavy Mixed $6.95; 
Light Mixed $6.75. We pay postage. Guarantee live de- 
livery Salem Hatchery, Box 10C, Salem, Indiana. 


ATZ’S CHICKE RIES offer immediate “delivery pre oy 
to your door, on all popular varieties Chicks with 1 
alive delivery guaranteed. All matured breeding caedh 
that produces our quality eggs is rigidly culled and blood- 
tested. We specialize in sexing! Don't buy until you get 
our color circular. Our prices are Ss the best. 
Atz’s Famous ¢ ‘hickeries, Box 35, Princeton, Indiana. 
STOUFFER'S F AMOUS AAAA CHICKS headed with 
ROP males. Immediate delivery. Prepaid. U.S. Approved 
bloodtested flocks. Brown, White Leghorns; Buf, Barred, 











White Rocks: Wyandottes; Reds, Orpingtons; Giants; 
Minorcas. Sexed pullets, cockerels, any breed, Leghorn 
cockerels $2.95. feavy broiler cockerels $7.95. Write 


Stoufter's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 


3 CHICKS, U.S. Approved, Pullorum 
Tested, Per 100 Prepaid. Legh 10rns, Anconas $7.75; 
Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $8.40; 
Giants, Brahmas $9.45; Assorted $5.95. Pedigree sired 
and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 2-week re- 
placement guarantee. 

Se nite htman Hatchery, Appleton City, Mo. 


for prices > 
SCHLICHTMAN'S 














" THE PHOTO MILL. 











PHOTO FINISHING 


NOTICE: Do not mail films tm ordinary packages. Wrap 
well, tte securely, and print name and address piatnly both 
tnstde and outside of package. 








HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2c each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil col- 
ored enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, 
reliable service. 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double‘size prints. 


——— Service! No Delay! 
Eight exposure roll developed, printed and your choice 
of two beautiful 5x7 double wae professional enlarge- 
ments, one tinted enlargement, or eight reprints for 25c 
coin. Developing and eight Jumbo prints 30¢ coin. 

The Photo Mill, Box 629-F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS! Clip this ad and 
send trial roll with 25c coin. Rolls developed, your choice, 
two beautiful double weight professional enlargements 
and 8 never-fade Raytone prints, or two prints each good 
negative. Other money saving coupons included. 

Ray's Photo Service, Dept. 25-F, La Crosse, Wis. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 OFFERS! Roll filmachine devel- 
oped (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 Professional enlargements; 
or (2) 16 Finerfotos; or (3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful 
colored enlargement 25c. Order by number. Prompt 
Service. Quality Work. 

Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25c. Eight exposure 
rolls developed with two prints of each or one enlarged 
ees of each negative. Genuine nationdlly known 
tone Enamel finish. Superior quality since 189s 
M Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., La Crosse, Wis. 


63c . USTOM FINISHING FOR 25c—8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Custom quality finishing for 
30 years. Extra coupon if ad accompanies first roll. 
Syncrosnap Process, Box 137-A, Utica, N. Y. 


TWO SETS OF “DEC KLEDGE PRINTS” with every 
roll finished—25c. Very finest quality. Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


EVERY PICTURE AN ENLARGEMENT! 8 spark- 
ling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll developed 25c 
coin; 116 size or smaller; enlarge reprints 3c 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 


BUY DEFENSE BONDS! Handsome large oil colored 

5x7 enlargement with every roll developed and Deckl- 

edged prints 9 or 16 Deckledged prints 25c. Reprints 2c. 
Vi 321-0 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVE ore D. 
ment coupon 25c. Reprints. 3c. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. 
gins’ 

16 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 2 beautiful 
Hollywood enlargements, free Leathertone frame and 
photo wallet only 25c. Free photo | album with first order. 

Lifetone Studios, Dept. A-7: Des Moines, lowa 


YOUR CHOICE! 16 regular size prints or 8 Double-Size 

prints (nearly post card size) from 8 exposure roll or neg- 

atives—25c. 24-Hour Service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c— mail to 

Wisconsin Film Service. West Salem, Wisconsin. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on roll 
25c. Twenty two years of satisfied customers. Quick 
Service. Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, Wis. 


SENSATIONAL—S8 Hi-Gloss prints, delivered in Al- 
bumette; two professional enlargements—25c. Reprints, 
3c. Star Film Service, Department J-59, Payette, Idaho. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED. 6-8 regular size prints 25c; en- 
larged prints 35c, 12-16 prints 35c. Reprints 3c. 
Watland Bros., Dept. 15, Blue Island, Illinois. 


AMAZINGLY BEAUTIFUL Hand Colored Prints 6-8 

exposure roll developed, printed 25c trial. Reprints 4c 
each. National Photo Art, D-115, Janesville. Wisconsin. 

8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 30¢c. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West 8: slom. Wis. 



































Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
Over 19 reprints, 2 4c. 
“Where The West Be- 












































STOUFFER'S STURDY CHICKS. . Bloodtested, In- 
spected ne Thy R.O.P. Leghorn stock. Anconas, Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Min-Leg. Hybrid. Sexed 
chicks. Get complete prices. Special Assorted $5.95. 
Light Assorted $4.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. Collect. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


"CHIC KS OF DIST INCTION.” Big 1942 Guide Book 
tells how these famous chicks can make more money for 
you, also how to care for them. Describes breeding back 
of all leading breeds. Write for Free copy today, also 
“Victory” summer prices on sexed or unsexed chicks. 
Heizer's Quality Hatchery, Box 14, New Albany, Indiana. 


PULLETS—HE ‘NS—Hanson's World Record and Tom 
Barron Breeding —354 Egg-sired stock. Range grown. 
Only Michigan Breeder with new _ Eamesway Culling 
Method. Inspection privilege, 100% live arrival. Warning 
—reserve now “‘AAAA” mating S26 up. Catalog free. 
Lemmen_ ee Farm, Box 304-F, Holland, Sichicnn 
WHITE LEGHORN AAA STARTED PULLETS 2 to 4 
bade aie 95 Exoress, f.o.b. 100% delivery. Buy the 
best. Reserve Pullets now. Send cash, money order. 
Catalog free. Thousands weekly 
Bush “fiatehery, Clinton, Mo. 

$338 FROM WAYNE WHITE or Brown egg laying hy- 
brids. As hatched or sexed priced reasonable. Catalogue. 

Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. 
MORE PROFITS FROM POULTRY—Learn how oth- 
ers get big daily income. Read America’s panting Poul- 
try Magazine. Three years 50c, one ? a: 25 
Poultry Tribune, Department PF fount Séeorie, Ill. 
CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS, U. 8. Approved— Pullo- 
rum Tested $5.90 up. Thousands weekly. Free Catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, Ramsey, Indiana. 


DUCKLINGS—Mammoth Pekins, $16 per 100; White 
Runners, $15 per 100. Excellent Breeding. 


Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 
$333 FROM WAYNE CHICKS. 21 Purebred varieties, 
6 Hybrids as hatehed or sexed. Priced reasonable. Cata- 
logue. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, IMinois. 















































ROLL FINISHED 15c; 2 rolls 28c. 16 prints 3 enlarge- 
ment coupon 25c. 30 reprints 50c. Photo Pin 12e. 
Victory Studio, Albany, Wisconsin. 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 2 enlargements, or 8 enlarged 
(4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service 
Perfect Film. Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two Free Enlargement Cou- 
pons and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 re- 
prints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
FREE Beautiful Album with Cellophane Envelopes Plus 
Roll Develo . Two Sets Prints, 30c. Same-Day Serv- 
ice. Pho-T-Pho, Box 24D2, Highland Park, Mich. 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER! If you enclose this ad- 
vertisement, ca ay ements from 4 negatives 10c coin. 
nlarge Photo, Box 791-B, Boston, Mass. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 Brilliant Fadeproof,,Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight 
service. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N.Y. 
ROLLS DEVELOPED and 16 Highgloss guaranteed 
prints 25c. One day service. Premium enlargement 
coupon included. 

Camera-Snaps, Box A-977, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED—Three enlargements, 16 prints, 
25c. Reprints 3c each. Fastest service. Finest quality 
guaranteed. Dick's Photo Service, Louisville, Ky. 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC POULTRY SUPPLIES — Homemade 

Brooder Parts, Incubator Electrification Material, Plans, 

Alarms, Free Catalog. 
Lyon Electric Co. 






































, Dept. FJW, San Diego, Calif. 
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4-Week Old Suiters 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 
HELP NATIONAL DEFENSE 


by producing meat in your back yard Raising Domestic 
Rab bits. Old and Young san = it. Send = for Book- 
et and Literature to A. Weygandt, Secre sory 
AMERICAN RABBIT & CAvY BREEDERS ASSN., 
7408 Normal Ave. Chicago, tll. 
RAISE CHINCHILLA RABBITS—We yA Breed- 
ers; Guaranteed Markets: Bulletins, Sample Furs, Dime; 
With Illustrated Book, 25c. (Refunded) 
Behrens saeeciie Orangeburg, N. Y. 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats 
hase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working — Free 
Levi I arnsworth. Route 1-B, New London, Ohio. 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading mag- 




















zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 
Dept. B, Lamoni, Iowa. 
FARMS 

eee 
249 ACRES, STOCK, TOOLS; 3 HOUSES—175a crop- 
land, pasture, big springs: 8, 6 & 6-room dwellings, 3 
arns: on macadam highway, conveniently situated; 
$4200, including 14 cattle, machinery, crops; page 40 big 


Free catalog 1384 bargains many States. 
Strout Realty, 255- FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 

GOOD FARM BARGAINS, Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 

J. W. Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
PRODUCE FOR VICTORY and family security on 
good farm land for sale in Minnesota, Dakotas, Ron- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon. Write E. B Duncan, 
Dept. 728, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
WANT TO HE AR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land: $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and or 

Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Ka 























FARM EQUIPMENT 


at ee 
1 HUBER TRACTOR, 20-36, solid rubber tires; Huber 
thresher, 28-46, pneumatic tires, automatic grain weigher, 
baling attachment, self-feeder, 2 years old; 1 Case baler, 
17-22, self-feeder, pneumatic tires. 
George Berman, Inc., Pennsburg, Pa 


FREE BARN PLANS. Best ways to build or remodel 
your farm buildings. Send for details. 

Louden, Box FJ-140, Fairfield, lowa. 
EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES, for 
Power, Light, Rebuilt Generating Plants, motors, etc. 
Free interesting Literature. Smith Co., Croton Falls, N.Y. 











USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned. 


Your Farm Equipment—Take Care of It 
and Make It Do”—Free booklet contains all 
kinds of useful information that will help 
make your present farm equipment last 
longer and work better. For your copy, write 
International Harvester Company, Dept. FJ, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Vew Farm Booklet—A complete, 28-page 
hooklet packed with new tips on care and 
maintenance of farm equipment. For your 
free copy, just write The Pennzoil Co., Dept. 
F. Oil City, Pa 


“Sunkist Orange Recipes for Year-round 
Freshness’—Free booklet of over 100 inter- 
esting recipes for delicious juice drinks, 
salads and desserts. Write Sunkist, Dept. 
1807, Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Free Sample of Wheaties and new Betty 
Crocker booklet, “Thru Highway to Good 
Nutrition” will be sent you for only a 3¢ 
stamp by Wheaties, Dept. 851, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Do You Bake At Home? If you do, send 
for a grand cook book—crammed with recipes 
for all kinds of yeast-raised breads and cakes. 
It's absolutely free. Just drop a post-card 
with your name and address to Standard 
Brands, Inc., 691 Washington St., New York 
City. 


Free Trial Package of “Junket” Rennet 
Tablets and Recipe Book for making 
smoother ice cream with Jess cream. Write 
“The ‘Junket’? Folks,” Dept. 237, Chr. 
Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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For LESS Than You Can Raise Them 





investigate Our Appraisal of the Changed Conditions That % © 
Now Make Our SUMMER STARTED FOUR WEEK OLD LEG- Se 
HORN PULLETS the MOST PROFITABLE BUY of the YEAR al 


WORLD’S LARGEST LEGHORN BREEDER HATCHERY RN 


I make the starting of White Leghorn pullets a regular business. Volume production 
enables me to sell you fine 4 week old White Leghorn pullets for less than you can raise 


them. THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS LAST YEAR PROVED LATE STARTED PUL- 
LETS ARE THEIR BEST MONEY MAKER. I take them through the critical first four 
weeks in my 100% air conditioned plant. They come to you hardy, vigorous, and bred to | OKEE L. RICE 
lay 150 to 200 eggs a year. Government price supporting program means GREATER [| woria’s largest 
PROFITS from eggs in spring & suminer. Our 4 week old summer started pullets can be | producer of start- 
raised cheaper and are the best spring & summer egg producers. Stabilize your ee g produc- hey 
tion by adding 4 week old pullets to your flock this summer. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95 per 100 | duced and sold 











Just send your name and 
address on postcard for 
free illustrated catalog. 
Gives plain facts based 
on 22 years’ experience 
specializing in White 
Leghorns. Write today. 


FREE Sa ADVANCE ORDER DISCOUNTS (a 


RICE LEGHORN FARM Box 2-U SEDALIA, MO. 





ed Leghorn pul- 


week old pullets 





Write today for low prices, advance order discounts, 
guarantees, and complete information on the SEN- 
SATIONAL NEW DEVELOPMENTS in menage “ 
most profitable egg laying breed. Let me show 

how to increase your poultry profits and tell you why R CE 
LEGHORNS are the kind of birds that will make you money. 














LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


TREMENDOUS NEW OPPORTUNITY for Milking 
Shorthorn raisers due to defense program. U. 8. and 
Great Britain urgently need all milk and meat this 
country can produce. Greatest FS getemne of with Milkin 
Shorthorns. Hold official world’s record for milk an 
butterfat production. Greatest salvage value of all milk 
b . Trial subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 
six months 50c, one year $1. egy Shorthorn Society, 
Dept. K-3, 7 Dexter Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


ABORTION VACCINE! calfhood vaccination. Govern- 
ment licensed Strain 19. Free literature. Kansas City 
Vaccine Company, Department 10, Stockyards, Kansas 
City, Mo. Dr. Oesterhaus, Owner. 


VACCINATE YOUR PIGS—SAVE MONEY. Thou- 
sands of farmers do, you can too. Government tested 
serum, virus, syringes and instructions. 
Rea Serum Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheev, Hogs, Cattle. Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. 


KARAKUL SHEEP are very profitable to raise, and 
adaptable to any climate. Write for Free Bulletin, 
Addis Kelley, Maywood, California. 

Oo. 1. C. CHESTER WHITE BOARS, Bred Sows, Guts. 


Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific 
Fred Ruebush, Seiota, Tilinois. 


EDUCATIONAL 


WHY DON'T YOU WRITE? Writing short stories, 
articles, etc., will enable you to earn extra money. In 
your spare time we teach you to write, the way news- 

per men learn—by writing. Free ‘Writing Aptitude 
Kes t"’ tells whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
essential to successful writ! Write today! Newspa 
Institute of America, Suite 593-L, One Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and _ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All 
subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
Write Nelson Company, Dept. G-.32, 500 Sherman, 
Chicago. 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. War causing hundreds 
appointments. $1260-$1620 first year. en— Women. 
Prepare immediately for examinations. Full particulars 
and hist positions, Free. Write today. Franklin I Institute 
Dept. \ Rochester, N. Y 
BE AN AUCTIONEER —a pleasant, profitable occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog aed how to receive the home 
study course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 11, Decatur, Indiana. 
MAKE UP TO $25—835 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse. Learn quickly at home. Booklet free 

Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, Chicago. 


DOGS 


ee i, 
NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of trained hunting 
dogs pays express charges both ways on dogs returned 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
period specified. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. Guaran- 
teed heel-drivers (no fooling). Year's trial. Training in- 
structions. Male, ry yed females. 

Shepherd Kennels, Keinbeck, lowa. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. chipnes on Approval. '10¢ for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 
BEAUTIFUL SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. English 
Shepherds. Spayed females. Natural heelers. Express 
Prepaid. Literature free—pictures 10c 

Sunset Kennels, Solomon, Kansas 

PUPPIES! Many breeds—particulars free! Book 108 
colored pictures, | peat gm recognized breeds, 35c 

Royal Kennels, No. 90, Chazy, N.Y. 






























































AGENTS WANTED 


MEN WANTED for Old Rawleigh Routes which have 
paid our Dealers big for years. Over 200 farm-home 
necessities. Old established demand. Specials ev ~ | = 
help make larger sales. Low wholesale prices. Goc ashi 
profits. No e limits. No layoffs. If yes will work 
steady for good pay, write. Give age, referen 

Rawleigh Co., Dept. G-159-FJN, Dosspert. Ill 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 
Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen Box 
pasergments 33'sc¢ up. Odd Cards 2c each. Send for 
ree Samples exclusive 7 line Personal Cards and Im- 
aia Stationery. Request $1 assortment on approval. 
+ pe England Art Publishers. E-301, North ADington, 
ass. 


LADIES—MAKE SPARE TIME DOLLARS. Show 
friends, neighbors Dress Goods, Prints, ee. House 
and Street Dresses, Hosiery, — erie. lence un- 
necessary. Beautiful sam ples— Sent Free— . sales easy. 
Write Mitchell Church, Dept. 701, Singhemton, N.Y. 


SELL NEW, different kind of Christmas Cards. Em- 
bossed designs, nqmesmgrentes. 5O for $1. Quick 
cash profits. 21-card $1 ——~~— ig pays you 50c. Other 
fast sellers. Samples on cgi 

Friendship Studios, Adams, Elmira, New York. 


EXTRA CASH! Sell Christmas Cards—50 for $1 with 
name imprinted. New silver printing. 21l-card assort- 
ment $1— pays up to 100%. Compiete line. Samples on 
approval. Colonial Studios, 642 8. Summer, Dept. K-21, 
holyoke, Mass. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. £1.00—$1.50-$2.00 advance 
commission every sale. Safetytoe, Soest. Ollproof garage 
shoes. Special Offers. Free equi 

Moench Shoe Co., r- i, Boston, Mass. 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 beautiful 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free samples. 

Cheerful X ‘ard Co., 42, White Plains, N.Y. 


RELIABLE MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to call on 
farmers. Some making $100.00 in a week. Experience 


unnecessary 
Write McNess Company, Dept. 599, Freeport, Ill. 


I WILL GIVE YOU $5.00 Ad 3 full size packages 

foods, groceries, soap, etc., f you agree to show 
friends and others. Amazing spare time money making 
opportunity. Write Zanol, 6.96 nmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


**‘UKO”" cleans and whitens clothes. 1 water. Saves 
soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample F 
Besco, 5007-F Potas Park, Chicago. 






































MISCELLANEOUS 


SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS with 25c 
(coin or stamps) and we will send you Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife for one year—12 big entertaining issues 
filled with clean wholesome reading. No advertisements 
for one liquor. Address 

W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 


SUMMER SPECIAL. 200 full sized letterheads, 200 
ruled billheads, 400 business envelopes, printed with 
your name, business and address. Postpaid for only 
$5.00. Send check or money order 

The College Pres, ¢ ‘ollegeville, Penna. _ 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES". A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free, no 
obligation. Smoly address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

KENTUCKY'S AGED KED leaf Chewing or mild mel- 
low Smoking—5 pounds $1.00. Recipe Free. Guaranteed 
to please or money refunded. 

Doran Farms, Murray, Kentucky. 

GOLD $35.00 OUNCE— Mail old gold teeth, diamonds, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaran werentees. Free information. Dr. Weisberg's Gold 
Refining Co , 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 




















SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


BURPEE’S GIANT PANSIES—Special! 35¢-Packet 
Seeds for 10c. Largest, most beautiful, attractively 
waved and crinkled. Choicest colors, mixed. Vie Ounce 
$1. ~ 4 on Send dime or dollar today. Burpee’s Fall Bulb 
a 

atlee I Burpee Co.. 134 Burpee Building, Philadelphia _ 


ie five varieties Red-Toned including Red Flare. 
thirty cents. Oriental Poppies, ten varieties including 
Perry's White, one dollar. Peonies, five varieties includ- 
ing Golden Harvest, one dollar. Flower Stories free. 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 








— WOMAN AUTHOR AT 60 writes of yloneer 
rage. Inspiring. “Our Vepuse Herd,” 3rd year, 
half m million readers, postpaid, $1.( 
Bue Sanders, P. O = 2846, Hollywood. 
PATENTS SECURED. Low me Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 3 Washington, 3 Cc. 
“INVENTORS GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements, 
“Record of Invention” free; advises on patenting, selling 
inventions. Frank Lederman, Tri! une B'dg . New York 

















CLIPS FOR RUG MAKING. Large color assortment. 
Price 15¢ pound plus postare. Cash with orcer 
May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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PASSED 


BY THE NON-SENSOR 





Far Down the List—Joun—‘“Well. I un 
derstand Jane refused you.” 

Jack—‘No, not quite as bad as that. She 
just said that a B-13 priority rating is the 
best she can give me at present.” 


Fixed Either Way—FLorist—This cor- 
sage would be better for a blonde, and 
that one for a brunette.” 
CustomMer—“Well, I haven't seen her for 
two days—I'll take both of them.” 


Explained—Mom—"“Well, I found out 
why our electric bills have been so high.” 
Por—“Good! Why?” 
Mom—“The cook 
could leave the refrigerator door open 
and air-condition the whole first floor.” 


new understood she 


Punishment at Dawn—VMers. Back 
“These young girls! I always say you 


have to keep them under strict control.” 


Mrs. Wuitre—“Yes indeed: there’s my 
Jane, only sixteen, and many a time I 
have to send her to bed without any 
breakfast.” 

















“Blow it off’n your face yourself—it was 
you left the door open, wa’n’t it?” 


Actually Too Easy—DeTwitter—'It’s 
amazing what the auto engineers have 
done to make driving easier.” 
McTweet—“You’re absolutely right—in 
1940 no running boards; in 1941 no gear 
shift; 1942 no car.” 


Really Going Places—PERKINS—*“How’s 
your Victory Garden coming along?” 
GuerRKINS—“Oh, splendidly. My cut- 
worms, cabbage worms, Japanese beetles, 
green aphis and potato bugs never looked 
better, but my corn ear worms and Mexi- 
can bean beetles seem a little droopy and 
under-nourished.” 


Preparedness—CLERK—“A pair of ear- 
muffs in August? You must be stocking 
up for next winter.” 

Customer—“Not at all; my partner in 
business has a little boy who is just learn- 
ing to talk.” 


Bett—*“Men make me sick.” 
NeLt—"“Me too, but why?” 

Bett—"The only reason they don’t use 
make-up is they are so vain they think 


Could Be 


they don’t need it.” 


Holds the Record—Dimcuurcu—“If a 
cat has nine lives, I reckon it has to die 
nine times before it’s dead.” 

Buncewit—"Yes, but that’s nothing. I 
used to own a pet bullfrog that croaked 


every minute.” 


Editor Leaves Town 


Just How Do You Mean? 
From Decatur (Ills.) Herald-Review: 
“It is proposed to use this donation 
to purchase new wenches for our park, 
are in a very de- 


as the ones 


lapidated condition.” 


present 


Doing His Bit for Victory 
From Albion (N. Y.) Orleans 
Republican: 
“A son belonging to Clarence Gracey 
of Lyndonville last week gave birth to 


20 pigs.” 


What! Another? 
From Tulsa (Okla.) World: 
“Rumor is rife around Washington that 
the president will create a new cabinet 
pest in the very near future.” 


Luckily It Was a Warm Day 
From Kulpmont (Penna.) Advertiser: 
“Attending the couple was Miss Helen 
Reppe, of the bride, who was 
dressed in a corsage of pink roses and 


sister 


gardenias.’ 


The Show Must Go On 
From West Hollywood (Calif.) News: 
presented the 
famous old play ‘Uncle Cabin’ 
Friday night. Thomas Rains starred as 
Uncle Tom, Betty Martin made a lovable 
Little Eva, and Grace Lacey was Tipsey.” 


“University students 


Tom Ss 
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Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


The reason Congress is having such a 
that the 


battle with taxes is average 
{merican, what with automobiles and 


taxes, has become such a good dodger. 


Isn't modern education wonderful! 
See how it prevents wars, depressions, 


crime, selfishness and gullibility. 


My niece Emily says that when her 
date does not try to kiss her good-night 
she knows she must be putting on weight. 


One idea about these Hollywood 
divorces would be to give the parties a 
life sentence after the third time. 


When a man longs for intellectual com- 
panionship, what he really wants is a 
girl who will act interested while he talks 


about himsel}. 
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IT'S 2mUe . «8 


that no planes roar down upon your home... 
no shells plow up your fields . . . no armies 
trample your crops and fields. Yet in this 
war, victory begins on the farm—by pro- 
ducing more Food for Freedom—and by sav- 
ing more in U. S. Bonds and Stamps! 

Here indeed is an opportunity every American 
will welcome. For by saving your money, 
you help save for yourself as well as your 
country. What’s more, your money invested 
in U. S. Bonds helps keep down the prices of 
the things you buy; helps make the money 
you spend go further—now. And after the 
war you will want a lot of things you proba- 


U.S. 


npseetesncngsos emp 








WINNING 
the WAR 


on the farm 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 








bly can’t get today, anyway—new equip- 
ment, electric home fixtures, new tires, a new 
car, perhaps a modern new house or barn. 
By putting the money you would otherwise 
spend for them into U. S. Bonds and keeping 
it up regularly, month after month, you will 
be sure of having the money when you can 
use it best. And if you need the money 
before then, you can get it back any time 
after 60 days from issue date. Also, the 
Bonds are yours—no one can cash them but 
the registered owners. 

Don’t delay—your “fighting dollars’”’ are 
needed now. Go to your bank or post office 
for full details. 











ay 
ra BRIEF FACTS ABOUT What is a Savings Bond? 
/f U. S. SAVINGS BONDS (Series E) It is a written promise by the United States Gov- 
BY! How much do they cost? Upon maturity ernment to pay you the amount of money stated 
2! You LEND Uncle Sam you get back in the Bond. 
ee $25.00 When can I get my money back? 
aa 50.00 Any time after 60 days from the issue date of the 
eee 100.00 Bond. Naturally the longer you hold the Bond up 
375.00 ark ey re 500.00 





to 10 years, the more money you'll get back. But 
you'll never get back less than you put in. 


\ 750.00 _. __.... 1,000.00 


This space is a contribution to America’s all-out war program by Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife 

















“Why of course 
I give my family 
enough vitamin C 


| MAKE A POINT OF SERVING LOTS 
OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES!" 


( 











“HAVE A CARE, LADY, MOST 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
ARE FINE FOR MINERALS 
AND OTHER VITAMINS - BUT 


GIVE YOU LITTLE VITAMIN C, 


DAILY VITAMIN REQUIREMENTS 

A shat 3.0 mg 
os a 1.8 mg 
© peenccmmmumenmenia te 9 Oo 
D i -02 mg 
Gem 2.7 mg 
 —_— 18.0 mg 





1. “The U.S. Government has es- 
tablished our daily vitamin needs. 
Note the large amount of vitamin 
C you need—to help resist infec- 
tionand fatigue—to keep teeth and 
gums healthy and yourself young! 
And you need it every day because 
your body cannot store it... 


ss 1, € Co 


~_- 


2. “Vitamin C is easily lost in 
open cooking—so you can’t rely 
on getting your full quota here 
and there. But there #s a way to be 
sure—a natural, delicious way... 


3. “A daily eight-ounce glass of 
orange juice supplies all the vita- 
min C you need for the best of 
health. In addition, it gives you 
valuable amounts of vitamins A, 
B, and G; calcium and other es- 
sential minerals!” 














GET YOUR VITAMINS THE 
NATURAL WAY 


Oranges make it the delicious 
way, too! In these times, the 
protective foods (fruits, veg- 
etables, dairy products, eggs, 
meats, certain cereals) are more 
important than ever. Oranges 
are your best practical source 
of vitamin C—and also give 
you valuable amounts of vita- 
mins A, B, and G, calcium i 
and other essential minerals. | 





Best for Juice —asd Ever we / 


“Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood”— Many CBS Stations—6:15 P. M., E. T.—Mon., Wed., Fri. 


SUGAR-SAVING SWEETS! In salads and desserts or eaten 
plain, oranges satisfy your sweet tooth without added 
sugar. At home or at the soda fountain, delicious 
orange juice provides a quick and healthful /ift. Mail 
the coupon for the free booklet of over 100 recipes. 


SHOPPING LESS OFTEN THESE DAYS? Simply buy oranges 
in larger quantities. They keep. Those trademarked 
“Sunkist” are the finest from 14,500 cooperating 
California growers. 


Sunkist 


California Oranges 


Us 


! 

| Send FREE, “Sunkist Orange Recipes for 
| Year-round Freshness.” 
I 

| 

| 








mail State 
Copr., 1942, California Fruit Growers Snihatipendedl 


| City 
basses 








